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RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


DOCUMENT TRANSMITTED TO CONGRESS. 


(Concluded from page 71.) 

Let us come to the case of Am- 
brister—He was taken in arms, 
leading and commanding the Indians 
in the war against the American 
troops; and to that charge, upon 
his trial, pleaded guilty. But the 
primary object of his coming there, 
was still more hostile to Spain, than 
to the United States. You find that 
he told three of the witnesses, who 
testified at his trial, that he had 
come to this country upon Mr. 
Woodbine’s business at Tampa Bay 
—to see the Negroes righted ; and 
one of them, that he had a commis- 
sionin the Patriot army, under 
McGregor ; and that he had expec- 
ted a captaincy. And what was 
the intended business of McGregor 
and Woodbine, at Tampa Bay? 
It was the conquest of Florida 
from Spain, by the use of those 
very Indians and Negroes, whom 
the commandant of St. Marks was 
so ready to aid and support in war 
against the United States. The 
chain of proof that establishes this 
fact, is contained in the documents 
communicated by the President to 
Congress at their last session, re- 
lating to the occupation of Amelia 
Island by McGregor. From these 
documents you will find, that while 
McGregor was there, Woodbine 








went from New Providence, ina 
schooner of his own, to join him ; 
That he arrived at Amelia Island, 
just as McGregor, abandoning the 
companions of his achievement 
there was leaving it: That McGre- 
gor, quitting the vessel in which 
he had embarked at Amelia, wen! 
on board that of Woodbine. and 
returned with him to New Provi- 
dence: ‘That Woodbine had per- 
suaded him they could yet accom- 
plish the conquest of Florida, with 
soldiers to be recruited at Nassau, 
from the corps of Colonel Marines, 
which had served under Nicolls 
during the late war with the Uni- 
ted States, which corps had been 
lately disbanded ; and with Negroes 
to be found at Tampa Bay, and 
1500 Indians, already then “en- 
gaged to Woodbine, who preten- 
ded that they had made a grant oi 
all their lands there tohim. Among 
the papers, the originals of which 
are in our possession, in McGregor’s 
own hand writing, instructions for 
sailing into Tampa Bay, with the 
assertion that he calculated to be 
there by the last of April or first 
of May, of the present year; a 
letter dated 27th December last, 
to one of his acquaintance in this 
country, disclosing the same inten- 
tion ; and the extract of a procla- 
mation which was to have been is- 
sued at Tampa Bay, to the inhab- 
itants of Florida, by the person 
charged with making the settle- 
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ment there, before his arrival, an- 
nouncing his appfgach, for the 
purpose of liberating them from 
the despotism of Spain, and of en- 
abling them to form a government 
for themselves. He had persua- 
ded those who would listen to him 
here, that his ultimate object was 
to sell the Floridas to the United 
States. There is some reason to 
suppose that he had made indirect 
overtures, of a similar nature, to 
the British government. his was 
Ambrister’s business in Florida. 
He. arrived there in Mar~4, the 
precursor of McGregor and Wood- 
bine, and, immediately upon his 
arrival, he is found seizing upon 
Arbuthnott’s goods, and distribu- 
ting them among the Negroes and 
Indians; seizing upon his vessel, 
and compelling its master to pilot 
him, with a body of armed Negroes, 
towards the fort of St. Marks, with 
the declared purpose of taking it 
by surprise, in the night. Wri- 
ting letters to govenor Cameron, 
of New Providence ; urgently call- 
ing for supplies of munitions of war 
against the Americans ; and letters 
to Col. Nicholls, renewing the same 
demands of supplies ; informing, 
him, that he is with 300 Negroes, 
‘a few of our Blaffpeople,’ who 
had stuck to the cause, and were re- 
lying upon the faith of Nicholls’s 
promises. Our Bluff people were 
the people of the Negro fort, col- 
lected by Nicholls’s and W oddbine’s 
proclamations, during the Ameri- 
can and. English war; and the cause 
to which they stuck, was the sa 
vage, servile, exterminating. war 

' Amping the agenis and actors of 
such virtuous enterprizes ss here 
unveiled, it was hardly expected 
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that there would be found remark- 
able evidences of their respect, 
confidence, and good faith towards 
one another. Accordingly, besides, 
the violent seizure and distribu- 
tion, by Armbrister, of Arbuthnott’s 
property, his letters to governor 
Cameron, and to Nicholls, are filled 
with the distrust and suspicions of 
the Indians, that they were deceiv- 
ed and betrayed by Arbuthnott : 
while in Arbuthnott’s letters to the 
same Nicholls, he accuses Wvod- 
bine of having taken charge of poor 
Francis, the prophet, or Hillis Had 

jo, upon his return from England to 
New-Providence, and under pre- 
tence of taking care of him and his 
affairs—of having defrauded him of 
a large portion of the presents which 
had been delivered out from the 
king’s stores to him, for Francis’s 
use. This is one of the passages of 
Arbuthnott’s letter to Nicholls, o- 
mitted in the publication of it last 
August, in the London uewspa- 
pers. 

Is this narrative of dark and 
complicated depravity ; this creep- 
iflg and insiduous war, both against 
Spain and the United States; this 
mockery of patriotism ; these polit- 
ical philters to fugitive slaves and 
Indian outlaws ; these perfidies and 
treacheries of villains incapable of 
keeping their faith even to each 
other, all in the name of Sotith 
American liberty, of the rights of 
runaway Negroes, dnd the wrongs 
ofsavage murderers—all combined 
and projected to plunder Spain of 
her provinces, andto spread mas- 
sacre and devastation along the ber- 
ders of the United States? Is all 
this sufficient to cool the sympathies 
of bis Catholic Majesty’s govern- 
ment, excited by the excution of 
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these two ‘‘ subjects of a power in 
amity with the king.” The Span- 
ish government is not at this day to 
to be informed that, cruel as war 
in its mildest forms must be, it is, 
and necessarily must be, doubly 
cruel, when waged with savages ; 
that savages make no prisoners, 
but to torture them ; that they give 
no quarter; that they put to death 
without discrimination of age or 
sex; that these ordinary charac- 
teristics of Indian warfare have 
been applicable,in their most heart- 
sickening horrors, to that war, left 
us by Nicholls, as his legacy, rein- 
stigated by Woodbine, Arbuthnott, 
and Ambrister, and stimulated by 
the approbation, encouragement, 
and aid of the Spanish command- 
ant at St. Marks. Is proof requir- 
ed? Intreat the Spanish minister of 
state, for a moment, to overcome 
the feelings which details like these 
must excite, and to reflect, if pos- 
sible, with composure, upon the 
facts stated in the following extracts 
from the documents inclosed : 

Letter from sailing-master Jairus 
Loomis to commodore Daniel T. 
Patterson, 13th August, 1816, re- 
porting the destruction of the Ne- 
gro Fort. 

‘*On examining the prisoners, 
they stated that Edward Daniels, 
O. S. who was made prisoner ia 
the boat, on the 17th July, was tar- 
red and burnt alive.”’ . 

Letter from Archibald Clarke to 
general Gaines, 26th February, 
1817. {Maomen of the President 
of the United States to Congress, 
25th March, 1818.) 

‘* On the 24th inst. the house of 
Mr. Garrett, residing in the upper 
part of this county, near the boun- 
dary of Wayne county, (Georgia,) 
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was attacked, during his absence, 
near the middle of the day, by this 
party, (of Indians,) consisting of a- 
bout fifteen, who shot Mrs. Garrett, 
in two places, and then dispatched 
her by stabbing and scalping. Her 
two children, one about three years 
and the other two months, were 
also murdered, and the eldest scalp- 
ed ; the house was then plundered 
of every article of value, and set on 
fire.” 

Letter from Peter B. Cook, (Ar- 
buthnott’s clerk,) to Eliz. A. Car- 
ney, at Nassau, dated Suwahnee, 
19th January, 1818, giving an ac- 
count of their operations with the 
Indians, against the Americans, and 
their massacre of lieutenant Scott 
and his party. . 

‘There was’ a boat that was ta- 
ken by the Indians, that had in 30 
men, 7 women, 4 small children. 
There were six of the men got 
clear, and one woman saved, and 
all the rest of them got killed. The 
children were took by the leg, and 
their brains dashed out against the 
boat.’”’ ‘ . 

ifthe bare recital of scenes like 
these cannot be perused without 
shuddering, what must be the ag- 
onized feelings of those wives and 
children who are, from day to day, 
and night to night, exposed to be 
the victims of the same barbarity ? 
Has mercy avoice to plead for the 
perpetrators and instigators ofdeeds 
like these? Should inquiry here- 
after be made, why, within three 
months after this event, the savage 
Hamathbli Micco, upon being taken 
by the American ftroops, was, by 
order of their commander, imme- 
diately hung, let it be told that that 
savage was the commander of the 
party by which those women were 
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butchered, and those helpless in- 
fants were thus dashed against the 
boat. Cantending with such ene- 
mies, although humanity revolts 
at entire retaliation npon them, and 


~ spares the lives of their feeble and 


defenceless women and children, 
vetmercy herself surrenders to re- 
tributive justice the lives of their 
leading warrrors taken in arms— 
and still more the lives of the fo- 
reign, white incendisries, who, dis- 
owned by-their own governments, 
and disowning their own natures, 
degrade themselves beneath the 
savage character, by voluntarily 
descending to its level. Is not this 
the dictate of common sense? Is 
it not the usage ot legitimate war- 
fare? Is it not consonant to the 
soundest authorities of national law? 
‘‘When at war (says Vattel) with 
a ferocious nation, which observes 
no rules and grants no quarters, 
they may be chastised in the per- 
sons of those of them who may be 
taken; they are of the number of 
the guilty ; and by this rigour the 
attempt may be made of bringing 
them to a sense of the laws of hu- 
manity.”’ And again; ‘‘ As a gene- 
ral has the right of sacrificing the 
lives of his enemies to his own safe- 
ty or that of his people, if he has 
to contend with an inhuman enemy, 
often guilty of such excesses, he 
may take the lives of some of his 
prisoners, and treat them as his 
own people have. been treated.” 
The justification of these princi- 
ples is found in their salutary efhi- 
cacy, for terror and for example. 
It is thus only that the barbarities 
of Indians can be successfully en- 
countered. It is thus only that the 
worse than Indian barbarities of 
Muropean impostors, pretending au- 
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thority from their governments, but 
always disavowed, can be punished 
and arrested. Great Britain yet 
engages the alliance and co-opera- 
tion of savages in war. But her 
government has invariably disclaim- 
ed all countenance or authoriza- 
tion to her subjects to instigate 
them against us in time of peace. 
Yet so it has happened, that from 
the period of our established inde- 
pendence to this day, all the Indian 
wars with which we have been at- 
flicted-have been distinctly tracea- 
ble to the instigation of English 
traders or agents, always disavow- 
ed, yet always felt, more than once 
detected, but never before punish- 
ed. Two of them, offenders of the 
deepest dye, after solemn warning 
to their, government, and individu- 
ally to one of them, have fallen, 
flagrante delicto, into the hands of 
an American general : and the pun- 
ishment ‘inflicted upon them has 
fixed them on high as an example, 
awful in its exhibition, but we trust, 
auspicious in its results, of that 
which awaits unauthorized preten- 
ders of European agency, to stim- 
ulate, and interpose in wars be- 
tween the United States and the In- 
dians, within their control. 

T his exposition of the origin, the 
causes, and the character of the 
war with the Seminole Indians and 
part of the Creeks, combinéd ‘with 
McGregor’s mock patriots and Ni- 
cholls’s Negroes, which necessarily 
led our troops into Florida, and gave 
rise to all those incidents of which 
Mr. Pizarro so vehemently com- 
plains, will, itis hoped, enable you 
to present other and sounder views 
of the subject to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s government: It will enable 
vou to show that the occupation of 
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Pensacola and St. Marks was oc- 
casioned neither by a spirit of hos- 
tility to Spain, nor with a view to 
extort, prematurely, the province 
from her possession; that it was 
rendered necessary by the neglect 
of Spain to perform her engage- 
ments of restraining the Indians 
from hostilities against the United 
States, and by the culpable coun- 
tenance, encouragement, and as- 
sistance given to those Indians, in 
their hostilities, by the Spanish 
¢overnor and commandant at those 
places: That the U. States have 
a right to demand, as the President 
does demand, of Spain, the punish- 
ment of those officers for this mis- 
conduct; and he further demands 
of Spain a just and reasonable in- 
demnity to the United States for 
the heavy and necessary expenses 
which they have been compelled 
to incur, by the failure of Spain to 
perform her engagement, to re- 
strain the Indians, aggravated by 


this demonstrated complicity ofher | 


commanding officers with them, in 
their hostilities against the U.S. 
‘That the two Englishmen executed 
by order of Gen. Jackson were not 
only identified with the savages, 
with whom they were carrying on 
the war against the United States, 
but that one of them was the mover 


and fomenter of the war, which, 


without his interference and false 
promises to the Indians of support 
from the British government, never 
would have happened—-that the 
other was the instrument of war a- 
gainst Spain as well as the United 
States, commissioned by McGregor, 
and expedited by Woodbine, upon 
their project of conquering Flori- 
da with these Indians and negroes : 
That, as accomplices of the sava- 
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ges, and, sinning against their bet- 
ter knowledge, worse than savages, 
general Jackson, possessed of their 
persons and of the proofs of their’ 
guilt, might, by the lawful and or- 
dinary usages of war, have hung 
them both without the formality of 
a trial: ‘That, to allow them every 
possible opportunity of refuting the 
proofs or of showing any circum- 
stance in extenuation oftheir crimes; 
he gave them the benefit of a trial 
by a court-martial, of highly res- 
pectable officers : That the defence 
of one consisted, solely and exclu- 
sively, of technical cavils at the na- 
ture of part of the evidence against 
him, and the other confessed his 
guilt. Finally, that, in restoring 
Pensacola and St. Marks to Spain, 
the President gives the most signal 
proof of his confidence, that here- 
after her engagement to restrain, 
by force, the Indians of Florida 
from all hostilities against the Uni- 
ted States, will be effectually ful- 
filled; that there-will be no more 
murders, no more robberies within 
our borders, by savages prowling 
along the Spanish line, and seeking 
shelter within it, to display in their 
villages the scalps of our women 
and children, their victims, and to 
sell, with shameless efirontery, the 
plunder from our citizens in Span- 
ish forts and cities; that we shall 
hear no more apologies from Span- 
ish governors and commandants, of 
their inabitity to perform the duties 
of their office and the solemn con- 
tracts of their country—no more 
excuses for compliances to the sa- 
vage enemies of the United States 
from the dread of their attacks up- 
on themselves—-no more harbour- 
ing of foreign impostors, upon com- 
pulsion ; that a strength sufficien‘ 
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will be kept in the province to re- 
strain the Indians by force, and of- 
ficers empowered and instructed 
to employ it effectually to maintain 
the good faith of the nation, by the 
effective fulfilment of the treaty. 
The duty of this government to 
protect the persons and property 


of our fellow citizens on the bor-— 


ders of the United States is imper- 
ative—it must be discharged—and 
if, after all the warnings that Spain 
has had-—if, after the prostration of 
all her territorial rights and neu- 
tral obligations, by Nicholls and his 
banditti, during war, and of all her 
treaty stipulations, by Arbuthnott 
and Ambrister, abetted by her own 
commanding officers, during peace, 

tothe cruel annoyance of the Uni- 
ted States—if the necessities of 
self-defence should again compel 
the United States to take possession 
of the Spanish forts and places in 
Florida, declare, with the candor 
and frankness that become us, that 
another unconditional restoration 
of them must not be expected ; 
that even the President’s confi- 
denc in the good faith and ultimate 
justice of the Spanish government 


will yield to the peinful experience — 


of continual disappointment ; and 
that, after unwearid and almost un- 
numbered appeals to them, for the 
performance of their stipulated du- 
ties, in vain, the United States will 
be relunctantly com lled to rely, 
for the protection o their borders, 
upon themselves alone. 

You are authorized to commu- 
nicate the whole of this letter and 
the accompanying documents to the 
Spanish government... 


I have the honor, &c. &c, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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The second session of the 15th 
Congress commenced 16th Novem- 
ber, and terminated the 3d March, 
inst. being the day beyond which 
the House of Representatives could 
not continue constitutionally, to le- 
gislate. 

Much of the session was spent in 
long debates, yet the public inter- 
est was attended te beyond what 
was generally expected. With the 
exception of a general bankrupt 
law, no very important measure re- 
mained unattended to. 

The longest debates, and which 
elicited the greatest share of ta- 
lents, were those on the subjects of 
the Seminole war, and the Bank of 
the United States. 

The military committee of the 
House of Representatives, conclu- 
ded areporton the subject of the 
Seminole war, by offering the fol- 
lawing resolution, on which the 
committee was divided, it . being 
carried by a majority of one, 

‘‘ Resolved, That the House of 
Representatives of the U. States, 
disapproves the proceedings in the 
trial and execution of Alexander 
Arbuthnott, and Robert C. Ambris- 
ter.” 

After the protracted debate, the 
question was finally decided, by the 
house’ disagreeing to the same.— 
Ayes, for concurring in the motion 
todisagree to so much of the report 
as relates to the case of Arbuthnott, 
108; nays,62. For concurring in 
disagreement to so much of the re- 
port as relates to Ambrister, 107 ; 
nays, 63. 

A motion was, hereupon, made 
by Mr. Cobb, that the house do 
come to the following resolution : 

‘“‘ Resolved, That the late seizure 
of the Spanish posts at Pensacola, 











and St. Carlos de Barantas. in West 
Florida, by the army of the United 
States, was contrary to the constt- 
tution of the United States.” 

Which was decided as follows : 
yeas, 70; nays, 100—majority for 
disagreeing, 30. 

A few days before the termina- 
tion of the session of Congress, Mr 
Lacock, from aselect committee of 
the Senate, made a report to that 
body, severely reprehending the 
conduct of General Jackson. The 
report was ordered to lie on the ta- 
ble. The lateness of the session. 
orsome other unexplained cause, 
has prevented the Senate from act 
ing on the resolution. ‘* It seems, 
(says Mr. Niles, in his Register of 
6th March,) unfair, that General 
Jackson must remain subject to all 
the odiam which the report can cast 
upon him, until the next session of 
Congress, or treat the Senate with 
what may be construed into diser- 
spect, by defending himself before 
his fellow citizens. It is like hang- 
ing a man first and trying him after- 
wards.”” The committee was di- 
vided on the question; it was car- 
ried by a majority of oue. 

The other great question which 
occupied the time of Congress, was 
that connected with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the bank of 
the United States. 

Mr. Spencer, of New-York, of 
fered a resolution to the House of 
Representatives, which being mo- 
dified at the instance of Mr. Lown- 
des, of South Carolina, was read as 
follows, and passed. 

* Resolved, That acommittee be 
appointed to inspect the books and 
examine into the proceedings of the 
Bank of the United States, to report 
thereon, and to report whether the 
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provisions of its charter have been 
violated or not; that the said com- 
mittee have leave to meet in the 
city of Philadelphia, and remain 
there as long as may be necessary ; 
that they shall have power to send 
for persons and papers, and to em- 
ploy the requisite clerks, the ex- 
pense of which shall be audited and 
allowed by thé committee of ac- 
counts, and paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of this house.” 

The committee consisted of Mess. 
Spencer. Lowndes, McLane, Tyler 
and Burwell. 

The report, which is understood 
to have been drawn up by Mr. 
Spencer, is a proof of industry and 
\alent rarely to be found im the same 
individual. The bank intended for 
a national benefit, answered not the 
expected end. It was a blister— 
but the penetrating labours of Mr. 
Spencer blistered the blisterers. 
The speculations under the sanc- 
tion of this bank are ably and clear- 
ly laid before the public. A bank 
intended to aid the trader and me+ 
chanic, was nearly confined to be- 
nefit brokers and stock-jobbers.— 
Notwithstanding the assertion ‘“‘that 
the bank had more capital than it 
could employ,” yet we are told by 
the committee, tkat ‘‘ the primcipal 
business of the bank certainly hee 
been to discount on notes secured 
by a pledge of stock, under the va- 
rious resolutions before recited— 
their effect was to abandon all per- 
sonal security, and to rely entirely 
on the stock pledged.” What must 
be thought of a system by which 
** stock could be, and was purcha- 
sed without the advance of a cent 
by the purchaser, who.had only to 
apply to the directors, or to the 
president and cashier between dis- 
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count days, for aloan on the shares 
to be bought, and, by what is term- 
ed asimultaneous operation, he ob- 
tained his discount, and with it, 
paid for his stock?’ Thus was the 
bank every day open to the specu- 
lating stock holder, and the loan 
became to him a permanent one.— 
‘*'The loans actually made were 
most of them unreasonable and ex- 
cessive in their amount; they were 
not made to the merchant and tra- 
der, but to a few persons consisting 
of directors, brokers, and specula- 
tors, and have been renewed and 
continued, almost invariably, at the 
option of the borrower.” It was 
time to check these proceedings 
which not only disappointed the ex- 
pectation of every fair trader, but 
injured materially every holder of 
stock who sought not to avail him; 
self of asystem, which ‘*‘ enabled 
a stock-jobber to sport with the 
property of others” *‘ an operation 
of more potency, in creating spe 
cie, than was ever ascribed to the 
fabled finger of Midas.” The ap- 
parent prosperity, temporary and 
fallacious, dwindled suddenly into 
a dividend of two and a half per 
cent. Itmay, however, be hoped 
that the future operations of the 
bank will be fair, liberal and hon- 
ourable, and-that one benefit may 
be derived from it—an uniform cur- 
rency. Itis quite probable the mo- 
nied men of England who specula- 
ted in the stock of this bank with a 
vi-w to profit by its sale or by re- 
ceipt of a large dividend, have been 
severely disappointed, and have 
not yet fully recovered of the fe- 
ver which Mr. Spencer’s motion 
and report must have excited. 

On the 23d November, the Se- 
Gretary of the Treasury transmit- 
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ted to Congress the annual treasu- 
ry report. 
Estimated receipts, in 

1818, $22,167,862 26 
Balance in the treasury, 


Ist Jan. 1818, 6,179,883 3s 





$28,347,745 64 
"Estimated expenditures 


in 1818, ‘ 26,235,337 5 





Balance in the treasury, 
lst Jan. 1819, 


Estimated unredeemed 
public debt, Ist Jan. 


$2,112.408 59 








1819, 92,595,393 15 
Estimated receipts in 
1819, 24,229,000 00 


Balance in the treasury, 


Ist Jan. 18ly, 2,112,408 5 





$26,332,408 59 
Estimated expenditures 


in 1819, 24,515,219 76 





Balance in the treasury, 
Ist Jan. 1820, $1,817,188 83 


The report closes with the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

In presenting this estimate of re- 
ceipts for the year 1819, it is ne- 
cessary to premise, that the sum to 
be received from the customs is 
less than what, fromthe amount of 
the outstanding bonds, would, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, be re- 
ceived. The amountof the sales 
of public lands during the last year, 
and the sum due at this time by the 
purchasers, would justify a much 
higher estimate of thé “réceipts 
from that important branch of re- 
venue, if the most serious difficul- 
ty, in making payments, was not 
known to exist. The excessive js- 
sues of the banks, during the sys- 
pension of specie payments, and 





* The expenditures of the British ov- 
ernment, for the year 1818, appears, | rad 


an official statement, to amount to £68, 
875,541 18s. 7d 1-2.—$306,113,515. 
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the great exportation of the pre- 
cious metals to the East Indies du- 
ring the present year, have produ- 
ced a pressure upon them, which 
has rendered it necessary to con- 
tract their discounts, for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing from circula- 
tion a large proportion of their 
notes. ‘This operation, so oppres- 
sive to their debtors, but indispen- 
sably necessary to the existence of 
specie payments, must be contin- 
ued, until gold and silver shall form 
a just proportion of the circulating 
currency. In passing through this 
ordeal, punctuality in the discharge 
of debts, both to individuals and to 
the government, will be consider- 
ably impaired, and well founded ap- 
prehensions are entertained, that, 
until itis passed, payments, in some 
of the Land Districts, will be great- 
ly diminished. 

The extent to which the pay- 
ments into the Treasury, during 
the year 1819, willbe affected by 
the general pressure upon the 
community, which has been descri- 
bed, and which is the inevitable 
consequence of the over trading 
of the banks, and the exportation 
of specie to the East indies, aggra- 
vated by the temporary failure of 
the ordinary supply of the precious 
metals from the Spanish American 
mines, cannot at this time be cor- 
rectly appreciated. Should it ex- 
ceed what has been contemplated 
in this report, the appropriations 
must be diminished, the revenue 
enlarged by new impositions, or 
temporary loans authorizedto meet 
the deficiency. As the expenditure 
of the year 1820 will be greatly 
reduced by the irredeemable qual- 
ity of the public debt, after the re- 
demption of the remajning moiety 
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of the Louisiana stock, which may 
be effected onthe 21st day of Oc- 
tober, 1819, aresort to temporary 
loans, or to the issue of Treasury 
notes, to amount of the deficiency, 
should any occur, is believed to be 
preferable to the imposition of new 
taxes, which would not be required 
after that year. 

By another report transmitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the exports of the Unit- 
ed States, during the year ending 
the 30th September, 1818, are stat- 


ed to consist of 
Domestic produce and 


manufactures $73,854 437 
93,281 133 


Considerable debate arose on that 
part of the military appropriation 
bill which provides a sum of 10,000 
dollars for extra work of soldiers 
on public roads. It was opposed 
on the principle of a supposed un- 
constitutionality, and this opinion 
was in a manner grounded on the 
objections of the executive to sanc- 
tion a law appropriating money for 
internal improvement. The ques- 
tion on this appropriation of 10,000 
dollars for extra work, was decid- 
ed by the Vice-President, who gave 
his casting vote againsta motion to 
strike it out of the bill. On this 
occasion the Vice-President prefa- 
ced his vote by a number of appro- 
priate observations, of which the 
following is a sketch: 

“If the clause proposed to be 
expunged, embraced the constitu- 
tional question, which has been 
made the subject of discussion in 
the committee, [ should deem this 
decision of great responsibility and 
importance. But I do not perceive 
that this, or any other constitutional 





























138 ) 
principle, is involved in the clause 
under consideration. [t imparts no 
new powers, nor gives any definite 
directions, to the Executive De- 
partment of the government, with 
regard to fatigue duty of the army 
or military roads ; but merely ap- 
propriates ten thousand dollars to 
pay the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the army for that 
portion of their labour which may 
be performed on military roads ip 
1819. The proper department 
will, of course, be governed in the 
expenditure of that sum by a just 
construction of the clause, with re- 
ference to the objects of the bill, 
to the constitution of the United 
States, and to the provisions of 
previously existing laws. 

‘** Even if the opinion were tena- 
ble, that no antecedent laws have 
vested the President of the United 
States with a discretion of devoting 
a part of the fatigue duty of the ar- 
my, or of appropriations for the 

uartermaster’s department, to the 
ormation or repair of military 
roads, this clause would be vnob- 
jectionable and harmless, because 
no lawful application of the money, 
granted by it, could take place, un- 
til further legislative provision 
should be made on the subject. 
_ Without insisting on the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, as com- 
mander in chief of the army and 
navy, or upon the express powers 
to make public roads through In- 
dian territory and elsewhere, fre- 
quently granted by Congress: the 
islature of the nation has re- 
peatedly conferred the authority of 
applying the labour of the army and 
general appropriations to the ob- | 
jects contemplated in this section ; 
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for when they gave to the Execus 
tive plenary powers to effect any 
certain and legal public object, the 
right to employ alllawful means to 
accomplish that object is necessa- 
rily implied andconferred. Thus, 
the law which, enjoins on the Pres- 
ident the erection of fortifications, 
implies and comprehends the right 
to procure the title and jurisdiction 
of eligible sites ; to build wharves, 
bridges, and edifices: to improve 
the navigation of waters, and to 
open or repair roads, indispensa- 
ble to the occupation of those sites, 
for the accommodatien of the per- 
sons employed in the works, and 
for the conveyance and landing of 
materials to construct, munitions to 
equip, of troops to garrison, and of 
provisions to supply those fortifica- 
tions. Roads of this description, 
are military roads, within the pur- 
view of the bill before the com- 
mittee. In like manner, under the 
laws which impose on the Execu- 
tive the duty of guarding and secu- 
ring our remote frontier, when it 
becomes indispensable to that end 
to occup ts on Indian tracts, or 
beyond inhabited territory, the 
right to open and make roads of ac- 
cess to such posts is clearly impli- 
ed and granted. These, also, may 
be denominated mililary roads, on 
which this appropriation may, With 
propriety, be expended. In vari- 
ous other instances, similar powers, 
are incidental to, and comprelien- 
ded in general provisions. 1n this 
community none other can be tol- 
erated, at the present,time, as mil- 


| itary roads, than such as may be 


made by the army, and are indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of 
some present military object, sanc- 
tioned by the constitution and the 
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jaws already enacted. In pursu- 
ance of this exposition, without 
any express provision for the pur- 
pose, a pert of the labour of the ar- 
my, and of the general appropria- 
tion for the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, have been judiciously, 
and, in my opinion, legally, devo- 
ted, for a number of years past, to 
the construction and repair of roads 
ofthis description. ‘To such roads, 
and to such only, the Executive, on 
a sound and legal construction of 
the section, notwithstanding its de- 
parture, in phraseology, from the 
rants of money heretofore made 
for, and applied to,the same pur- 
poses, will be restricted in the ap- 
plication of this appropriation. If 
that he conceded to be the extent 
of the import of the clause before 
us, there can be no solid objection 
to its retention in the bill; and I, 
therefore, request the Secretary to 
take my decision, of the motion to 
strike out, in the negative.” 
Among the acis passed in this 
session, that for prohibiting the 
slave-trade is highly honourable to 
those members who were most con- 
spicuous in its promotion. It is a 
decided proof of the earnest wish 
to put an end to thedisgraceful, in- 
human, and sinful trafic. By the 
late law, the President may employ 
the armed vessels of the United 
States to cruise on the American 
and African coasts, to enforce the 
acts of Congress prohibiting the 
slave-trade. Vessels employed con- 
- trary to law, in the trafhc of slaves, 
may be seized and brought into 
ort—the officers and crews of such 
vessels are to be delivered over to 
the civil authority. A bounty of 
25 dollars to be given to the offi- 
cers and crews of commissioned 
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vessels and revenue cutters for ev- 
ery negro brought in and deliver- 
ed to the marshal of the U. States. 
Persons holding negroes unlawfully 
introduced, to be ope 
dollars to informant for every suc 
negro. All negroes thus taken or 
recovered to be sent back to Afri- 
ca, and there set at liberty. This 
law must effectually stop all illegal 
trade in slaves by the citizens of 
the United States. 

The practice of over-crowding 
passenger vessels, and the dreadful 
loss of lives in some vessels from 
Hulland to ports of the U. States, 
led to the passage of ‘an act re- 
gulating passenger ships and ves- 
sels.” By this act, no vessel can 
take on board more than two pas- 
sengers for every five tons, custom 
house measurement, exclusive of 
the usual complement of seamen. 
Sixty gallons of water, 100 pounds 
of salted provisions, one gallon vin- 
egar, and 100 pounds of wholesome 
ship-bread must be shipped for ev- 
ery passenger to Europe, and in 
like proportion for shorter or long- 
er voyages. 


The followin 


Acts passe 
$$ :— 


An act allowing further time to 
complete the issuing and locating 
of military land warrants. 

An act providing additional pen- 
alties for false entries for the bene- 
fit of draw back, or bounty on ex- 
portation. 

An act directing the payment of 
certain bills oe general Arm- 
strong, in favor of William Morgan. 

An act to establish a judicial dis- 
trict in Virginia, west of the Alle- 
gheny mountain. 

An act making appropriations for 


are the titles of the 
at the late session 
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the military service of the United 
States for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen. 

An act making appropriations for 

the support of the navy of the U. 
States for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen. 
__ An act to authorize the payment, 
in certain cases, on acccount of 
treasury notes which have been 
lost or destroyed. 

An act concerning the western 
district court of Pennsylvania. 

An act making a partial ap- 
propriation for the military service 
of the U, States, for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nine- 
teen, and to make good a deficit in 
the appropriation for holding trea- 
ties with the Indians. 

An act for the relief of major 
gen. Juhn Stark. 

An act authorizing the distribu- 
tion of asum of money among the 
representatives of com. Edward 
Preble, and the officers and crew 
of the brig Syren. 

An act authorizing the Election 
of a delegate from the Michigan 
Territory, to the Congress of the 
United States, and extending the 
right of suffrage to the citizens of 
the said territory. 

An act to increase the number 
of clerks in the department of war. 

An act toalter the time of hold- 


_ ingthe circuit court,-in the south- 


ern district of New-York, and for 
other purposes. 

An act making appropriations 
for the support of government, for 
the year 1819. 

An act to establish a separate ter- 
ritorial government in the southern 
part ofthe territory of Missouri. 

An act regulating passenger ships 


- and vessels. 


An act supplementary to an act, 





entitled an act to provide for the 
prompt settlement of public ac- 
counts. , 

An act authorizing the Postmas- 
ter General to contract, as in oth- 
er cases, for carrying the mail in 
the steam boats, between New- 
Orleans, in the state of Louisiana, 
and Louisville in the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

An act explanatory of the act, 
entitled ‘‘an act for the final ad- 
justment of land titles in the state 
of Louisiana, and territory of Mis- 
souri. 

An act concerning invalid pen- 
sioners. 

An act in addition to the acts pro- 
hibiting the slave trade. 

An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary at War, toappoint an addi- 
tional agent for paying pensioners 
of the United States in the state 
of Tennessee. 

An act regulating the payment 
of invalid pensioners. 

An act further to suspend, for a 
limited time, the sale or forfeiture 
of lands for failure in completing 
the payment thereon. 

An act respecting the location of 
certain sections of lands to be grant- 
ed for the seat of government in 
the state of Indiana. 

An act to continue in force fora 
further term the act, entitled an 
act for establishing trading houses 
with the Indian tribes, and for oth: 
er purposes. 

An act to repeal ‘part of an act 
passed on the 27th day of Februa- 
ry, 1813, entitled an act in addi- 
tion to an act regulating the Post- 
office establishment. 

An act to protect the commerce 
of the United States, and punish the 
crime of piracy. 

An act to enable the people of 








the Alabama territory to form a 
constitution, and state government, 
and for the admission of such state 
into the union, on an equal footing 
with the original states. 

An act to regulate the pay of the 
army when employed on fatigue 
duty. 

An act supplementary to the acts 
concerning the coasting trade. 


An act to authorize William 
Prout to institute a bill in equity 
before the circuit court of the dis- 
trict of Columbia, against the com- 
missioner of the public buildings, 
and to direct a defence therein. 

An act supplementary to the act 
entitled ‘* An act further to amend 
the charter of the city of Washing- 
ton.” 

An act to increase the salaries 
of certain officers of government. 

An act to provide for the remo- 
val of the Library of Congress to 
the north wing of the Capitol. 


An actauthorizing the President 
of the United States, to purchase 


the lands reserved by the act of the » 


third March, 1817,to certain chiefs, 
warriors, or other Indians of the 
Creek nation. 

An act providing for a grant of 
land for the seat of government in 
the state of Mississippi, and for the 
support of a seminary of learning 
within the said state. 

An act to extend the jurisdiction 
of the circuit courts of the United 
States, to cases arising under the 
law relating to patents. 

An act providing for the correc- 
tion of errors in making entries of 
land at the land offices, 

An act. to continue in force an 
act regulating the currency within 


the United States, of the gold coins 
of Great Britain, France, Portugal 
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and Spain, and the crowns of 
France, and five franc pieces. 

An act making provision for the 
civilization of Indian tribes adjoin- 
ing the frontier settlements. 

An act Geunting a donation of 
land to the state of Illinois, for the 
seat of government of said state. 

An aét to designate the bounda- 
ries of districts, and establish land 
offices for the disposal of public 
lands not heretofore offered for sale 
in the states of Ohio and Indiana. 

An act in addition to ** An act 
concerning tonnage, and discrimi- 
nating duties in certain cases.”’ 

An act toregulate the duties on 
certain wines. 

An act making appropriation for 
the public buildings, &c. 

An act in behalf of the Connec- 
ticut Assylum for teaching the deaf 
and dumb. 

An act to alter and establish cer- 
tain post roads. 

An act for building lighthouses, 
&c. in Buzzard, Boston, and Che- 
sapeake Bay, and on Lakes Ontario 
Erie, &c. ie 

An act to enable the President to 
take possession of East and West 
Florida, &c. 

An act to settle the claims to 
land and estabish land offices east of 
the island of New-Orleans. 





GLEANINGS. 

An improved rifle has undergone 
a full examination before a board of 
officers at Washington, and has 
been approved of, and recommend- 
ed by them for adoption in the pub- 
lic service. Two persons claim 
the right to this invention. An an- 
onymous writer in the National In- 
telligencer, states that ‘‘ Field Mar- 
shal Count Maurice de Saxe, in- 
vented and made known the same 
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thing one hundred years ago.” It 
is, however, probable that the right 
to a patent will be established. 





it is stated in the Columbian, 
that a company of gentlemen, of 
known capital, have effered to do 
the whole of the Grand Canal, for 
a lease of the Salt Springs, &c. be- 
longing to the state for fifty years, 
when they shall revert back to the 
present owners ; and not to sell 
the salt atthe works above the pre- 
sent price, which is only thirty-se- 
ven and an half cents per bushel. 





Fires. A fire broke out the 8th 
instant, in that part of Petersburg, 
(Va.) called Blandford, which near- 
ly destroyed the whole of that part 
fi the town. More than 60 build- 
ings, including the ware-houses, 
with 80 hhds. of tobatco, and the 
Masonic Hall, were destroyed. A 
fire at Savannah destroyed nearly 
20 buildings, including all the row 
from Bolton’s stores to Taylor’s 
fire-proof buildings, with the great- 
er part of their contents—the loss 
is estimated at not less than 200,000 
dollars. A fire at Portland threat- 
ened wide-spread destruction, but 
was got under by the most active 
exertions, after it had destroyed 
four houses and materially injured 
another house. -‘‘ It is extremely 
afflicting, (says the Boston Palla- 
dium,) to have to add, that three 
small children of Mr. Bailey, were 
burned to death.” On the 2ist of 
February, the house of the Widow 
Welch, at Detroit, was burnt; the 
sashes and glass prepared for anew 


church were lost in this fire. <A 


fire in Philadelphia destroyed the 
Masonic Hall, the building of which 
cost $80,000. A three story brick 





house, a two story brick kitchen, 
two small frame buildings, occupi- 
ed as grocery stores, one two s1o- 
ry frame dwelling and a large frame 
stable, situated near the Frankford 
road, about one and a half miles 
from Philadelphia, were consumed 
last month, together with the prin- 
cipal part of the furniture and cloth- 
ing of the families who resided in 
the dwelling houses. On the 9th 
inst. the coal house of Capt. Scott, 
of Morris County, N. J. was consu- 
med. Loss estimated at $500. 





The Columbia (S. C.) Gazette, 
of the 9th March, states that Capt. 
Thomas Straude, who is employed 
by the state engineer to open the 
navigation of the Congaree, and 
other rivers in that state, had arriv- 
ed at Columbia, with about seven- 
ty hands ; an additional number of 
hands were expected to arrive ina 
fewdays. The engineer expected 
to commence his operations imme- 
diately. 





Some of the persons who con- 
tracted with government to build 
the works for the defence of the 
Mississippi, had arrrived in the ear- 
ly part of February, with 500 work- 
men, and were to proceed imme- 
diately to commence the intended 
fortifications. 

Murders. Onthe 8th Fedreary, 
Alphonso C. Stuart was killed ina 
duel, at Belville, in the state of II- 
linois, bya Mr. Bennet. The sur- 
viving principal, and the seconds, 
were committed to jail and put in 
irons, but afterwards released on 
bail.— Mr. George Dunseth, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was killed on the 8th 
inst. in an affray with a Mr. Lewis, 











by the discharge of a loaded pistol. 
The murderer has been committed 
to prison. 





Escapes and Executions. Martin 
Tookey, accused of the murder of 
James W. Gadsden, Esq. and im- 
prisoned at Charleston, (S. C.) es- 
caped with the turnkey on the 17th 
inst. but they were arrested again 
onthe 19th. Teokey wounded one 
of his pursuers with a ‘pistol, and 
was himself wounded with a sabre. 
The turnkey, Thomas H. Eery, 
since his apprehension, has confes- 
sed that he was to receive, for per- 
mitting the escape of Martin Took- 
ey, $600, and two silver watches. 
it wasagreed thatthe money should 
be deposited in the hands of some 
responsible person, to be paid to 
Eery on the liberation of Tookey. 
The payment of a further compen- 
sation was to depend on the honour 
of Tookey.—Van Alstyne was ex- 
ecuted at Schoharie, pursuant to 
his sentence.—James Monks, who 
was hung in Pennsylvania, some 
time since, for the murder of Mr. 
Guild, has, it is said, been since 
seen alive ; and that his coffin, be- 
ing opened, was found empty, and 
its bottom bored with holes, for the 
purpose of admitting air. 





The National Intelligencer con- 
tains a copy of a petition presented 
to Congress, by Benjamin Dear- 
born, of Boston. The petitioner 
represents that he has devised a 
new and improved mode of propel- 
ling wheel carriages by steam, at 
the rate of 20 miles in an hour, the 
carriages to be furnished with ac- 
commodations for ‘passengers to 
take their meals and their rest du- 


ring the passage—they are to be | 
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-sufficiently high for persons to walk 


in, without stooping. By an inhe- 
rent power in the machinery, the 
carriage may be lifted from one 
level to another on a rail road, as 
also for the passage of carriages by 
each other on the same road. 





The new 74 gun ship, lately 
launched at Washington, is called 
the Columbus. This, if we except 
the naming of two or three emall 


towns, seems to be the first com- 


pliment paid to the memory of the 
discoverer of the western continent, 
since the right of naming the new 
world was improperly conferred on 
Amerigo Vespueci. ‘‘ She will 
carry (says the Trenton True Ame- 
rican) upwards of 100 guns, se that 
we need not feara rencontre with 
the largest ship of war in Europe.” 
‘‘Our navy (continues the True 
American) will soon amount to 12 
ships of the line, as many frigates, 
and from 20 to 30 smaller vessels ; 
all well built, and better manned ; 
and we hope the mere possession 
of sucha force will maintain ‘* free 
trade and sailors’ rights,’’ without 
its employment in actual warfare.” 





It having been asserted in a 
southern paper that the ship of the 
line lately built at Washington was 
coppered in the unprecedented’ 
short time of 18 working hours, the 
yankees of the east have taken up 
the subject, and claim the meritas 
due to themselves, who supplied 
the workmen, and ‘‘a great pro- 
portion of the materials which com. 
pose the hull of the ship of the line 
were sent from the navy-yard in 
this vicinity, (Boston.)” This 
brought forth a Washington writer, 
who denies that the work was done 
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by northern men. ‘‘The truth 
(says the southern writer) appears 
to be, that a few workmen were 
employed by the navy agent at 
Boston, and sent on to facilitate the 
preparations for launching. How 
just a specimen of northern men 
they may be, know not. The fact 
is, that not one half of them had any 
pretensions to the name of carpen- 
ters.”” The Washington writer al- 
lows, that a few pieces of live oak 
were sent from the navy-yard at 
Boston to complete the frame, but 
adds, ‘‘ by what magic it became 
northern lam ata lossto know.’’— 
That the inky disputation will con- 
tinue for some time, is quite pro- 
bable. ‘To us, living about mid- 
way between the disputants, it is of 
little matter when the contest will 
end, or how it may, if at all, be de- 
cided—enough for us to know, that 
the republic produces materials and 
artificers to build as good a ship as 
any inthe.world, and men able to 
defend her against any force not 
very much superior in size of ves- 
sels and in the number of men: 





Among the petitions presented to 
the late Congress, was one from a 
number of the citizens of Virginia, 
praying permission to settle on Co- 
lumbia river, west of. the Rocky 
mountains. 





The Legislature of Mississippi 

passed a resolution approving 

the conduct.of Gen. Jackson, be- 

cause acommittee of Congress had 
reported resolutions of censure ? 





The estimate of real estate, with 
some portion ofthe personal estate, 
in New York in 1818, according to 


the valuation of that year, was 
$211,912.099, 
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The deaths at Baltimore, in the 
year 1818, were 1812, including, 
of consumptions, 306, cholera mor- 
bus, 280, fevers, 172, suicides, 9. 

The state of Rhode Island, at its 
late session, rejected all applica- 
tions for charters for new banks. 





The legislature of Massachusetts 
has passed a law, which provides, 
that every incorporated agricultu- 
ral society, which shall raise from 
100 to 600 dollars yearly, shall re- 
ceive an equal sum from the state 
treasury. 

Sales of public lands in the Mis- 
souri Territory will be held at St. 
Louis on the first Monday in Au- 
gust, October and December ; and 
at the seat of justice in Howard 
county, insaidterritory, on the first 
Monday in September and Novem- 
ber next. The sale will be con- 
tinued open for three weeks after 
each of the said days. 





James Boyd, was tried at Hart- 
ford, in Maryland, on the 13th inst. ; 
verdict, man-slaughter ; sentence, 
ten years imprisonment in the pen- 
itentiary. 





Green peas were sold in the 
market of Charleston, 6th Magrch,- 
at $12 a bushel. 

ee 

We find nothing in the recent 
advices from England of any prepa- 
ration for paying in gold and silver, 
by the bank of England—the. pe- 
riod at which payments in gold and 
silver were to be resumed, was the 
5th July, 1819. By late advices, 
it was to be again suspended to Ju- 
ly, 1820.—.1urora. 
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IRELAND. 


The repeal of the window tax, 
and the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics are the topics which ee 
ly engaged public attention in Ire- 
land. As to the former, | cannot 


see in what respect the people-ere 


to be relieved from their sufferings 
by exempting their windows from 
a tax which must be placed on their 
hearths, their houses, their cloths, 
or on some other necessary arti- 
cle. As to Catholic emancipation, 
should it be granted, it will be but 
an equalizing of slavery. At pre- 
sent, the Protestant is aslave, and 
the Catholic is a slave ; two reli- 
gions and two forms or degrees of 
slavery. Were the penal laws a- 
gainst Catholics repealed, there 
would continue two religions and 
but one order of slaves; the great 
fear of the government is thatthere 
might be but one people, and until 
both Catholics and Protestants will 
give good security that they will 
discard charity, and hate each other 
withanirreconcilable hatred ,no Ca- 
tholic emancipation will be granted, 
unless indeed some new war may 
render the repeal necessary, a3 
was the case in the American war, 
and in the French war. Then Ca- 
bly be made eligi- 
ble to’sit in a parliament which 
they have not, and to fill offices to 
which they will not be appointed. 
These subjects of political discus- 
sion are serviceable to England, and 
tend to secure her dominion over 
Ireland. As long 4s the eyes of the 
people can be turned and directed 
to window taxes; anid to penal laws, 
and the people made to believe that 
redress should be sought only from 
1 





foreign legitimacy, a parliament of 
strangers, so long will the Irishman 
drag his chain and beaslave. The 
fact is, there exists a privileged or- 
der of Protestant slaves, and a Ca- 
tholic order of aristocratic gentle- 
men, who, without any agreed con- 
cert, are influenced by feelings po- 
litically too much alike—the form- 
er are of the lowest of their sect, 
they are ignorant and unprincipied ; 
the latter are highest in their sect, 
but, holders of landed property ; 
they are, in too many instances, 
proud and unfeeling : the one seeks 
to retain exclusively, the loaves and 
fishes, the other is unwilling to sa- 
crifice or even to risk property in 
a contest for national independence 
—the former, are the “ lives and 


_fortane men of the day ; the latter, 


those only among the emancipated 
who could expect titles, stars, or 
garters. Ifa people should ever 
grow “P in Ireland, the fractional 
parts of society to which I allude, 
will be lost in the crowd, or will 
have hidden themselves to avoid 
the cont they must suffer. 

Nothing but the utmost contempt 
for the people of Ireland could in- 
duce the British government to 
stick so tenaciously to the window 
tax. To retain it, is an unblushing 
effrontery. It was a war-tax, im-~ 
posed on the most unequivocal de- 
claration that it should be repealed 
on the return of a peace. The 
Dublin Journal of the 26th June, 
1800, thus reports the proceedings 
of parliament. : 

** The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that as the first clause 
was that on which any material dif. 
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ference had arisen in the House, he 
hoped, by an amendment which he 
had to propose, to remove entirely 
the objections which had been ad- 
vanced. When the Window Tax 
was first proposed, it was on the foot- 
ing of a mere War Tax, to meet the 
exigencies of the moment ; and to 
make it efficient to that purpose, it 
was necessary it should have a re- 
trospective operation, otherwise 
persons disaffected to his Majesty's 
government, would eadeavour by 
every méatis in their power te frus- 
trate the intentions of the tax, and 
evade as much as possible their con- 
tribution to the necessary demands 
of the state ; this was the reason 
for fixing the number of windows 
as they stood on the first of J anua- 
ry, 1799. * * » a 
He had already, every time the sub- 
ject had been ‘brought before the 
House, advanced that the tax was not 
intended to be permanent, but as a 
mere war provision, and therefore it 
must be acknowledged, that it could 
never be. bronght to answer this 
end, if those guarded and effectual 
wens were not adopted to prevent 
e disaflected from evading and 
holding back their quota of contri- 
bate On the foundation then that 
it was merely a war-taz, and he ho- 
ped to do away every objection, be 
was wiliog, to limit the bill to the 
duration of the war, .or still more, 
toa given.time, with the pravision, 
that the tax. should cease,,should 


war ig tyne the. stated li- 
baryon An ma pes to, this 
w remove eve- 

r peels i Moved that the 


win ow em Ae nts in ipa for 
the: period of. at yee no 
longer, arnuts that Shenae con> 
tinue, so. lon 
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The British minister is prepared 
to refuse or make his hired mem- 
bers of parliament to refuse a com- 
pliance with the prayer of the Ca- 
tholic petitioners—he will pay 
lrishmen, and he will get English- 
men to volunteer their services in 
voting against the measure of eman- 
cipation— he will bring up the pe- 
tition of hundreds against it, and 
thus endeavour to throw the odium 
on the Irish themselves. The Dog- 
in-office, at the head of the oo. 
rupt corporation of Dublin, will 
lead the van- then come those 
other petty corporations which 
have no will of their own—then the 
tax-gatherers— tythe-inspectors— 
still-hunters—my lord’s justice of 
the peace—his grace’s valet—the 
whipper-in—the stable boys—scul ; 
lions—drunken soldiers—condem- 
ned convicts—all, ali, good men, 
and true—a long list, no matter of 
whom, where or how procured.— 
The people must remain without 
light or liberty, «© .1 that day of 
approaching saindlane when a 
new and better order of things will 
grow out ofatotal overthrow of the 
present. In vain will the people 
look for justice from tyrants— in 
vain will they. expect reason from 
the blind, The men who ventur- 
ed to rob, Ireland of her nominalin- 
dependence—the men who, break- 
ing faith with the people, and ghyt; 
ting out from them the light o 
ven, have. converted. their gouatry 
into.a province, and their houses 
into lazarettos ; the men who bave 
done this, will acquire an impru- 
dent courage from an unhappy suc- 
cess, and gin the ape: 
riment of how much mea will. 
will undoubtedly step peared, the 
Pant of endurance. 
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The Lord Lieutenant; (Earl Tal- 
bot) has issued his proclamation, 
bearing date, at the Council Cham- 
ber, Dublin, the 6th Feb’y. 1819, 
declaring the parish of Killiconigan 
in the barony of Lune, and the pa- 
rishes of Killyon and Clonard, in 
the barony of Moyfenrath, in the 
county of Meath, in a state of dis- 
turbance, requiring an extraordina- 
ry establishment of police. 


IRISH ABSENTEES. 


Had the effects of the union of 
the Irish and British parhaments 
been no worse than taking away 
from Ireland a corrupt legislature, 
commanding one hundred rich com- 
moners, twenty-eight rich lords, 
and four rich bishops, to becwme 
absentees, and to *‘ gooverto the 
enemy,” insulting as the measure 
might be to the Irish nation, yet it 
could be borne, it might remain 
doubtful whether the resulting 
good or evil preponderated. But 
it soon became fashionable to be an 
absentee, and the admirers of style 
would no more be seen walking in 
the grass-grown streets of the Irish 
metropolis, than they would be 
seen wearing broad toed shoes while 
sharps were the “ ton,” or sharp 
toes while broads were the “* go.” 
Every man, whose fortune enabled 
him, went with their leaders “over 
to the enemy,” and these were fol- 
lowed by a host of flatterers and 
office-hunters, whose temnpora 
residence in England added consi- 
derably to the corps of absentees. 
With the commoners, and the lords, 
and the bishops and the fashiona- 
bles the money went, and with thé 
money went the trade, apd Iréfand 
was feft to pine in miséry, to labour 
and work to raise those mighty con- 
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tributions, which, in form of taxes 
and rents, went to support a foreign 
government, and an expatriated no- 
bility and gentry thesurplus of their 
industry, whenever there was any 
surplus, went to purchase the 
forbearance, or satisfy the rapacity 
of human hawks, who, as officers of 
the peace, military commanders, 
absentees, agents, acting clergy, 
tythe-viewers, tax gatherers, or 
men, who, watching the times and 
taking every advantage of the dis- 
tresses it produced, became rich 
themselves, overpowered the beg- 
gared natives, and seemed to draw 
the very marrow from their bones. 

Lady Morgan, in her novel of 
Florence Macarthy, gives a striking 
pictare of one of these upstart fa- 
milies. rr 

‘« Ifever there was a period (says 
Lady Morgan) in the history of a 
country whet it might be said, that 
“ Crime gave wealth, and wealth gave im- 

pudence,”’ 

it was that period in the cpr. of 
Irsland, when rebellion, excited 
for the purpose of effecting a ruin- 
ous union, called forth all the worst 
passions of humanity, and armed 
petty power with the rod of exter- 
mination ; placing torture at the dis- 
posal of personal vindictiveness, and 
making falsehood, treachery, and 
corruption, the stepping-stones to 
power, office, and emolument. 

The wealth, influence, and im- 
portance ofthe Crawley family took 
their date from that memorable and 
ak epoch in the tragedy of I- 
rish history, which produced both 
moral and political ruin to a long- 
devoted country, under every form 
of degradation, of which civilized 
society is susceptible. Previous to 
that period the three brothers had 
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remained buried in the obscurity 
which belonged to. their social and 
intellectual mediocrity. . The eld- 
est, Darby Crawley, the country 
attorney, found his highest dignity 
in being the factotum of the two 
Barons Fitzadelm, the agent oftheir 
embarrassed property, on which he 
lent them money saved by his fa- 
ther in their service, until the lit- 
tle that remained of the estate fell 
into his hands. Through the in- 
terest of his employer he had been 
put into the commission of the 
peace. The year 1798 found him 
a magistrate, and fortune and his 
merits done the rest. 

The second brother, whose gra- 
vity was mistaken for ability by his 
father, (the illiterate land-bailiff of 
the Fitzadelms,)"was made a gen- 
tleman by the patent of a college 
education, and the legal degree of 
a barrister-at-law. He had plied 
in the courts with an empty green 
bag, and more empty head, year 
after year, with fruitless vigilance, 
till his energy in the melancholy 
prosecutions, produced by the re- 
bellion, obtained him notice, pat- 
ronage, place, and a silk gown. 

The third brother, at once pom- 
peus and officious, servile and op- 
pressive, formed alike to tyran- 
nize or cringe, had been placed a 
clerk in a government office ; where 
by his pliancy and industry he made 
himself useful to a personage of 
shallow endowment and official im- 
rtance, whose political views and 
msy attainments rendered agents 
thus qualified necessary to his pur- 
poses. The dull but zealous com- 
missioner, who could not be daunt- 
ed, because he could not feel, was 
deemed a proper person to repre- 
sent a government borough in the 








Union parliament; and having ef- 
fected ‘‘this moat filthy bargain,”’ 
was rewarded with the place of 
first commissioner of a particular 
board, one of those boards institu- 
ted and perpetuated for the pur- 
pose of paying such debts to such 
creditors as the members of the 
Crawley family. 

Mr. Commissioner, like his elder 
brothers, characteristically repre- 
sented the Bungaucrarie, or office 
tyranny, by which Ireland has been 
so long governed; whose members 
arrogating to themselves exclusive- 
ly the virtue of loyalty, and boldly 
assuming its insignia and deyjce, 
have become formidable and op- 
pressive to all who thwart their 
career, question their title to this 
unfounded assumption, or insinuate 
that their leyalty lies more in their 
places than their principles. The 
basis of fortunes being thus broad- 
ly laid, industry and zeal were not 
wanting to these wise men of Goth- 
am, for raising the superstructure 
to the imposing elevation which it 
now exhibited. The elder broth- 
er, Darby, was ioferior in acquire- 
ments and destitute of that educa- 
tion which his father's increasing 
prosperity had enabled him to be- 
stow upon his younger sons; his 
success, however, was equal to 
their’s, and his places and avoca- 
tions were still more numerous. 
He had_ been.a crown-solicitor, at 
a moment when that place was the 
most inordinately lucrative ; he was 
treasurer of a county; and he uni- 
ted to these trust-worthy situations 
those three Capacities, whose unity 
is named in country parts of 

reland, ‘‘the tripple tyranny of 
the land :” he was agent te an ab- 
sentee nobleman, an active magis- 











trate, and captain of a yeomanry 
COPps. 

As agent, he kept off the landlord 
by misrepresentations of the polit- 
ical and local state of the country, 
and worried the tenants, by obli- 
ging them to labour for his own 
personal benefit, They drew his 
turf, mowed his meadows, fenced 
his fields, thatched bis out houses, 
grazed his hunters, and contribu- 
ted their poultry to his table: for 
in the absence of their natural pro- 
tectors, they felt themselves 
thrown for favours and redress up- 
on the mercy of one, whose indul- 
gencies and whose justice could 
alone be purciased by such bribes. 

As a magistrate, and the repre- 
sentative of his employer, he got 
up grand juries, domineered at the 
sessions, corresponded with the 
state secreiaries, became an organ 
of intelligence to the great officers 
of the Irish government, and ob- 
tained the name of the most Joyal 
man in his county. 

As captain of yeomanry, he club- 
bed his own tenants, and labour- 
ers of the dominant persuasion, 
made his returns full to the govern- 
ment, distributed the money ad libi- 
tum, pocketed the surplus, kept the 
neighbourhood in terror, and ap- 
pre ed and committed to prison 
whom he pleased,with more regard 
to .prejudice and private feeling 
than tojustice, or the public peace: 
for he, was a man..of constitutional 
timidity, and. believing -himself an 
object of popular execration, he 
wcia ah Mae was we Vict: 

Though in ,, bis , magnificent 
hoyse .in ‘Dublin, and his. seat at 
Mount Crawley, be received and 
entertained persons of the first dis- 
tinction, the society he frequented, 
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the circle in which he moved, hai 
produced no influence on his mind 
ormanners. The stubborn,antrac- 
table, incorrigible vulgarity which 
distinguished both, was accompa- 
nied by asort of low native humour, 
which gave a peculiar expression 
to his shrewd leering eye, and 
screwed up puckered mouth. But 
though all refinement, all mental il- 
lumination were placed beyond his 
possibility of acquirement, be had 
still that species of natural sagacity, 
that subtilty of littleness, which, 
operating like instinct in smal] cir- 
cles, attains to a precision propor- 
tionate to its circumscriptien ; and 
which has been so well styled by 
Bacon. ‘‘ left-handed wisdom’’—he 
possessed, too, a certain cheerful- 
ness of temperament, a constitu- 
tional hilarity, which hid out the 
darker qualities of his character. 
and rendered even the contempt 
he inspired free from the asperity 
of fixed aversion. The laughter 
he excited blinded many to the in- 
juries he had committed ; hig bjun- 
ders and humour kept his designs 
out of sight;~and his ridicules were 
$0 prominent, and stood so broadly 
on the aurfade that if they did not 
conceal his vices, they gave even 
to his arts the air of simplicity. 

At the period when the genius 
and worth of Ireland, combining 
with all that remained of public 
spirit, stood forward in the cause 
of its .independence,* when the 
Irish parliament, and the Irish law 
courts, shone with a splendour, 
soon eclipsed, but never surpassed; 
it was the fashion of the ruling 
party to turn loose upon the scene 
of legal or senatorial action, some 
ruffianly humorist, to pick from the 


*In the year 1782 
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herd of brietless barristers some 
professional buffoon, whose vulgar- 
sty mksht overbear, and whose un- 
feeling impudence might elude, 
the wit and the argument it could 
neither vanquishnor refute. Low 
humour, coarseness that passed the 
bounds of decency, blunders that 
bordered on fatuity, sometimes the 
genuine products of intellectual 
confusion, more commonly the re- 
sults of a long-sighted affectation ; 
whatever, in short, could divert 
public attention from public inter- 
ests, replace gravity by laughter, 
stamp talent with opprobrium, and 
mark patriotism for proscription, 
was then put in requisition, along 
with the many other debasing 
schemes, for vitiating public taste, 
corrupting principles, blunting teel- 
ings, and subduing the spirit of a 
regenerating and awakening peo- 
le. 

. In this school, and at this period, 
Darby Crawley, then a clerk in an 
attorney’s office, had studied deep- 
ly. He estimated every thing by 
itssuccess. Genius and patriotism, 
or, according to his own accentua- 
tion, ganius and pathretism, with 
him meant folly and disloyalty.— 
But while his experience taught 
him the danger of possessing the 
one, or of cherishing the other, 
he had an high and reverential ap- 
probation for purchased acquire- 
ments, for that education which 
wealth can obtain. Education had 
made gentlemen of his brothers ; 
education had made a fine lady of 
his sister; education had made his 
sons wiser than their father; and 
want of education had left himself 
upon the last degree of the family 
scale whom nature had allotted to 
the first.” 
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This Darby was destined by his 
country’s misfortune and degrada- 
tion to become the first of a new 
family. Darby carefully instilled 
into his children’s minds the value 
of those principles by which he be- 
came rich, and they were to become 
gentlemen. Instruction was not 
thrown away on them—they be- 
came true representatives of their 
daddy, and they even improved on 
his vices. Let us have from Lady 
Morgan, the characters of Tim, 
Thady, and Con, the three hopeful 
sons of Darby. 

‘‘ Timothy Harcourt Crawley, the 
high sheriff, the true representa- 
tive of that class, contemptuously 
designated by the peasantry ‘ the 
Sqirantry,”’ was dull, ovet-bearing, 
vulgar, and profligate ; at the head’ 
of a party assuciation in the coun- 
try, gambling deeply at the clubs 
in Dublin, he every where assum- 
ed airs of importance on the 
strength of the family relations with 
the government, and affected a 
fashionable libertinism in his mo- 
rals, with a violent outcry in fa- 
vour of church and state. Still, how- 
ever, he preferred a cock-fight at 
Dunore, or a carousal at the Du- 
nore Arms with his friends, the 
port-surveyor and the sub-sheriff, 
to the higher class of society, 
which he occasionally commanded, 
but never enjoyed, The lower 
classes, whom he oppressed, hated 
him te abhorrence; the middle 
classes in the country feared and 
avoided him; and the higher cir- 
cles won hig money, and admitted 
him to their drinking parties, where 
his intemperance passed for jovia- 
lity, and his —ageahy for humour. 

Major Thaddeus Windham Craw- 
ley, (for it is the fashion among the 












Crawley class in Ireland to tack 
the names of viceroys and secreta 
ries to their baptismal appellations) 


called himself a dasher ; and was a | 


fair illastration of that term, as ap-' 
plied in Ireland. He was hand- 
some, good-humoured, vulgar, and 
self-sufficient. He had seen a lit- 
tle service in America, a good deal 
in the peninsula; and though his 


residence in other countries had ; 


cleared away many of his local pre- 
judices and littlenesses, it had ad- 
ded little to the stock of his origi- 
nal ideas, and took nothing from 
the purity of his original brogue. 
His phrases were all broadly idio- 
matical ; his conversation enriched 
with regimental technicalities and 
lrish slang ; and when he had talk- 
ed of sivovackinc and wicwams, 
of making the ould one come down 
with the pipeclay, sung ‘I am the 
man for the leedies,’’ and described 
the prince racent’s levee, (com- 
mencing every phrase with ‘ 1’ll 
give you my honour,’’) he had gone 
through the whole menage of his 
intellectual capabilities. The rest 
of his existence was made up with 
whisthog, humming, drawing up 
his cravat, to make a sensation on 
the appearance ofa stranger, read- 
ing the army list, and beating his 
rattan against his father’s Northum- 
berland table. 

The character of the barrister, 
Conway Townsend Crawley, the 
Magaus Apollo of his aunt, usually 


called Counsellor Con, by his father, | 


seemed to have its foundation more 
particularly in temperament, and 
to be of amore definite and distinct 
class, as well as ofa plas haute 
volee, than his brothers. It was 
obvious that both its merits and its 
defects originated in physical in- 
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firmity beyond his control. Called 
by his father his posthumous son, 
because his mother died in giving 
him life, his inauspicious birth 
seemed to have entailed upon him 
a bilious saturnine constitution. 
Even his talent, if talent it might 
be called, was but the result of cis- 
ease. No‘ overflowing of the pan- 
creatic juices’ had intluenced the 
system of Conway Crawley, even 
in that age when the blood is calm. 
The dark bile, which from child- 
hood sallowed his cheek, dimm‘d 
his eye, and tinged the spirits of 
youth with the causticity of age, 
continued, through adolescence and 
manhood, to communicate its bit- 
terness to all his views; turning 
his words to sarcasm, his ink to 
gall, and his pen to a stiletto ; and 
combining with an education, whose 
object was pretensien, and whose 
principle was arrogance, it made 
him at once a thing fearful and pi- 
tiable, at war with its species and 
itself, ready to crush on the verge 
of the tomb, as to sting in the cra- 
die, and leading his overweenifig 
ambition to pursue its objeet hy 
ways, dark and hidden, safe from 
the penalty of crime, and exposed 
only to the obloquy which he laugh- 
ed to scorn; for opinion has no 
punishment for the base. 

If ever there was a man formed 
alike by nature and education te 
betray the land that gave him birth, 


aud to act openly as the pander of 


political corruption, or secretly as 
the agent ofdefamation, who would 
stoop to seek bis fortune by effect- 
ing the fall of a frail woman, or 
would strive to advance it by stab- 
bing the character of an honest 
one, who would crush aspiring me- 
rit behind the ambuscade of aneny- 
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mous security, while he came for- 
ward openly in defence of that vile- 
ness which rank sanctified, and in- 
fluence protected, that man was 
Conway Crawley. He was yet 
voung: bat belonging to the day 
and the country in which he first 
raised his hiss, and shed his venom, 
success already beckoned him, 
through the distant vista, towards 
her, with a smile of encouragement 
and a leer of contempt. Prompt, 
pert and shameless,he had already, 
both at the bar and in society, 
evinced a well-managed talent for 
display and evasion, a tlnency that 
bore down where it could not con- 
vince, and an insolence which hu- 
mility could not soften, nor power 
brow-beat. Lampoons, which he 
solemnly denied, had been brought 
hone to him, and obtained a sort 
of local notoriety, while they evin- 


ced talents which were to pave 
their way to distinctions more so- 
lid, by means more ingeniously des- 
picable than he had as yet been 


called on to exercise. While jn 
every pursuit ‘* wisely shunning t 
broad way and the green,” his 
paths were paths of darkness : and 
had he been found guilty of one 
good, one generous action, he 
would ‘*have blushed to find it 
fame.” 

The tyranny with which the new 
raised masters of Ireland exercised 
power, is truly and characteristi- 
cally exemplified in the following 
observations, and the punishment 
which awaited O’Leary for daring 
to prophecy the downfall of the 
Crawley’s, and the return of Fitz- 
adelm to the fortunes and eminence 
of the Dunore family. 

‘The lower Irish entertain a 
reapect, bordering on infatuation, 
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for what they call learning; and 
much of this respect centres in 
their rustic schoolmasters,* the 
depositaries of their national and 
traditionary lore. ‘The influence 
of this order of men was deemed so 
formidable during the most unhappy 
period of the Irish rebellion, that 
they became objects of peculiar 
suspicion ; not to the government, 
but to the petty magistrates, to 
whom the government had given 
such frightful and unqualified pow- 
er, that ignorance, cruelty, and 
personal vindictiveness, were arm- 
ed all over the kingdom, and cor- 
poral punishments were inflicted 
with a barbarity which exceeded 
the horrors of the rack and the 
wheel. O'Leary, on whom the 
fever of insanity was then still prey- 
ing, had thrown out many incohe- 
rent aspersions against the Craw- 
leys, having the death of the young 
Lord Fitzadelm for their chief point 
of reference. A note in Latin and 
Irish, found in his pocket, which 
Mr. Crawley could not read, serv- 
ed as a sufficient pretext for accu- 
sation, at a time when a magistrate 
asserted to the Irish House of Com- 
mons ‘‘that it was necessary to 
whip many persons, of whose guilt 
he had secret information, from per- 
sons whose names he could not pub- 
licly disclose.’’ Under such a sys- 
tem, O’Leary had been sentenced 
to the lash. To his plea of inno- 
cence Mr Crawley replied, ‘* What, 
you rebelly rascal, dare you speak 
afier sentence ?’t 





* Laurence O'Connor, a schoolmaster, 
was the first martyr among the United 
Irishmen ; he was executed at Naas, in the 
county of Kildare. Epitor 


t Facts 








The sentence was put in force ; 
it prolonged and increased his men- 
tal irritation; but it elevated him 
to the honours of martyrdom, in 
the estimation of his sympathizing 
compatriots ; which, added to the 
benevolence of his character, and 
the supposed profundity of his eru- 
dition, gave to the feeling he in- 
spired something of tenderness and 
deference, mixed with veneration. 
The hopes, therefore, which the 
return of the Dunore family awa- 
kened among their tenantry and 
dependants were contirmed by the 
vague, mysterious declaration of 
the oracular O’Leary, who conti- 
nued to repeat every where, that 
‘* the fall of the Crawleys was han- 
dy bye, that the reign of the land 
pirates was nearly over, and that 
the red arm of the Fitzadelms 
would stretch forth once more over 
the land, or perpaps join that of 
the Macarthies More, as the Geral- 
dines and Butlers had once done.” 

Among the most patriotic of those 
who had yet too little of patriotism 
to stick by his country, but who fol- 
lowed the crowd to England, Lady 
Morgan selects Mr. Daly; of him 
she says,— 

‘** Mr. Daly had distinguished bim- 
self in the House of Commons, m 
the memorable year 1782, when 
Ireland for a moment was a nation, 
and had kept his noble mansion in 
Dublin until the Union: then, hav- 
ing followed the liberties of his 
country from their cradle to their 
tomb, he retired forever from the 
scene of their ruin ; spent his win- 
ter in London, and his summer at 
Daly’s Court, and never saw the 
capital, but to pass through it for 
the purpose of crossing the Chan- 
nel. His mansion in Dublin, now 
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a barrack, had been open to all the 
rank, talent, and worth of the land. 
There all that had been fiattering- 
ly said of the genius, spirit, and 
gaiety of the Irish characier, was 
realized in its circles: there he 
had lived with the Charlemonts, 
the Burgh’s, the Grattans, the Cur- 
rans, the Floods: there many a 
beauty, who had afterwards added 
splendour to the galaxy of British 
loveliness, had imped ber wing for 
conquest ; the Gunning. Monroe, 
or Birmingham, of her day. With 
such recollections, brightening as 
they passed through his memory, 
Mr. Daly was little fitted to sit 
down in the fallen capital of his 
country, under the overshadowing 
supremacy of cold formal hoy po- 
liticians, who bring nothing into 
the land for all they take out F of it ; 
and of official clerks, who, like ill- 
thriven weeds, impoveri-h the soil, 
out of whose waste they have 
sprung. Mr. Daly’s arguments in 
favour of ab-enteeship were many 
and ingenious ; and it is melanchol 
to add, that they were not only 
founded in truth, but in genuine and 
indignant patriotism.” 

Beneath the rubbish that has been 
left to rule over Ireland, the trae 
character of the nation lies smoth- 
ered. It is only on the removal of 
that rubvish ; it is only when the 
true patriots of lreland wiil vise in 
their strength and shovel it into the 
sea, or drive into exile the modern 
arisweracy, there to meet their 
quondam friends, to condole with 
them on account of their common 
full, or ungratefully to accuse and 
taunt each other; it is them that 
the national chart will be fairly 
spread to view—it is then that La- 
dy Morgan will be able to cuil from 
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Erin’s fields the flowers for a per- 
fect national bouquet. May the 
fair patriot soon give us the * Irish 
tale,” which will tell of Ireland’s 
freedom. 


The proceedings of a meeting 
held at Loughrea, in the county of 
Galway, as given below, is extract- 
ed from the ‘* Connaught Journal” 
of 2d May last, and was intended 
for the first number of the Globe, 
but accidentally mislaid. 

It is amusing to see how much 
alarmed the gentlemen get on the 
occasion. Mr. Trench does not 
like to hear the subject of tythes 
agitated; he fears the discussion 
9" fraught with the greatest dan- 
ger’’—danger to whom? not to the 
people. Mr. Trench looks about 


and asks, whether, in any sense, 
we can be considered as a meeting 


of the county of Galway. Who 
does Mr. T. mean by * we 7”’ the 
lords and knights who themselves 
receive the tythe, or the landlords 
who pay no tythe. Certainly his 
‘*we’’ ought not to be considered 
a county meeting.—Mr. Trench 
could not, on throwing his eyes 
pryingly about, see the lords Sli- 
go, Clanrickard, Gort, Ffrench, 
Clanmorris, Waliscourt, or Ash- 
town. It is quite probable these 
lords were spending their incomes 
in England ; or, if inthe county, 
they could not support a measure 
calculated to injure themselves, the 
lay proprietors of tythes, or their 
friends the bishops and clergy.— 
For this same reason, Mr. Trench 
could not discover the archbishop, 
the bishops, orthe clergy. He did 
not think those present would 
‘** choose to consider themselves as 
representing the county,’’ Certain- 
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ly they did not, and were not i- 
tended to represent the county ; 
there was no election, and if there 
had been one at which the people 
who pay the tythe could vote, Mr. 
Trench would be absent as weli as 
his lords, bishops, and clergy—he 
would be absent as well as those 
Fitzgeralda, Redingtons, Mahons, 
Blakes, &c. whose absence he so 
much deplores. The worthy in- 
mates of the cabins would be in the 
place which Mr. Trench would oc- 
cupy with the squires of Fyrecourt 
Castle, of Oran Castle, of Kelly 
Castle, and a dozen other castles ; 
the labourous poor would be good 
substitutes for the ‘‘ opulent house 
of Darcy.”* But the requisition tor 
the meeting plainly intended to ex- 
clude the poor who pay nine tenths 
of the tythe. It was not intended 
to be representative, and if those 
who went there, were honest. they 
would at least give their opinion in 
favour of some modification of the 
tythe, or some alteration that would 
make its pressure equal. Butno, 
the rich lord who owns thousands 
of acres, pays no tythe, and spends 
his rentrol in England, while the 
poor man whose labour supports 
the extravagance of the absentee 
abroad, pays all the tythes which 
supports the absentees’ minions at 
home. 

“« At about two o’clock, the Higlr 
Sheriff took the chair, and opened 
the business of fhe meeting by 
reading the requisition addressed 
to him. He stated his regret that 
so many of the gentlemen of the 
county were absent. He greatly 
feared that the measure the county 
had adopted, was calculated to in- 
terrupt that peace and tranquility 
which had heretofore distinguished 











it. That strongly feeling this, his 
own opinions were averse to the 
objects of the meeting ; but that 
nevertheless, he had in deference 
to the highly respectable persons 
who had signed the requisition, 
convened it; and that he was rea 
dy to receive such communications 
as the gentlemen were pleased to 
_offer. He added, | have received 

a letter from Mr. James Daly, our 
County Member, apologizing for 
his absence, which some private 
circumstances had rendered un- 
avoidable; and | greatly regret 
that we are thus deprived of his 
excellent council and advice. 

Upon which, the Hon. Wm. Le 
Poer Treach addressed the Sheriff 
in substance, as follows :— 

‘* Loffer myself thus early to your 
notice, in the hope of stopping all 
further procedure upon a subject 
which appears to me to be fraught 
with the greatest danger, and out 
of which no possible good can a- 
rise. Upon this subject it would 
be my wish, if possible, to avoid all 
discussion ; and I cannot but hope, 
that the time which the county has 
had for reflection, will have served 
to convince it how prudent it will 
be to suffer the matter before us 
to stop just where it now is. It 
appears to me, Sir, that the requi 
sition to you to convene this great 
county was, ‘‘that we might take 
into consideration a newly assumed 
claim made by some of the clergy 
of this county for a tythe upon hay, 
and the measures necessary to be 
adopted thereupon.’’ You per- 
ceive, Sir, that we are convened 
purely for the purpose of delibe- 
ration. No measure has as yet 
been declared as being necessary 
to be adopted in consequence of this 
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claim, that was intended to be deci- 
ded by the result of our delibera- 
tion. Now, Sir,! pray you to look 
around, and say whether in any 
sense we can be considered either 
as a meeting of the county of Gal- 
way, or as capable of deliberating 
for it. I am, Sir, fully aware of 
the high respectability, the exten- 
sive talent, and the opulence of the 
gentlemen I see in attendance ; 
but, Sir, if | know them, they 
would not choose to consider them- 


_ selves as representing this great 


county ; and I think they would 
shriok from the responsibility of 
deliberating forit. Doubtless, Sir, 
these are good reasons for the ab- 
sence of very many of the gentle- 
men who signed the requisition to 
you. With Mr. Daly’s you have 
favoured us. We all know his anx- 
iety to promote the interests of our 
county ; and that nothing but abso- 
lute necessity has kept him away : 
yet, Sir, we must still miss the ta- 
lent and good judgment, of which 
we are thus deprived in his case‘as 
in that of many others ; but, Sir, it 
all those gentlemen who have sign- 
ed the requisition were present, 
and doubtless, never was a requi: 
sition to convene any county, upon 
any occasion, sent to a_ sheriff, 
which exhibited more of talent, in- 
tegrity, and property ; it might, af- 
ter all, be matter of some doubt, 
whether we should, even then, be 
in a state to deliberate for the coun- 
ty. Let us call to our recollection 
the rank, the talent, the integrity, 
and the property which has not 
signed this requisition ; and I think 
we shall be obliged to acknowledge 
that the county could not safely de- 
liberate without it. Amongst the 
number of those thus situated you 
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" will find Lords Slingo, Clanricarde, 


Gort, French, Clanmorris, Walls- 
court, and Ashtown, the Archbishop 
of Tuam, the Bishops, and ail the 
clergy tn the county ; Mr. Fitzge- 
rald, Sir John Burke, of Glynsk, 
Messrs. Redington, of Kilcornan, 
aml Reyhill, Messrs. Eyre, of Eyre- 
court Castle, Mahon, of Castlegar, 
Gregory, of Coole, Persse, of Kox- 
borough, all the Messrs. Blake, of 
the Northern part of the county, 
the whole of the opulent house of 
D’Arcy, one respected individual 
excepted, and he even does not at- 
tend; Mr. Prendergast, Mr. Blake, 
of Oran Castle, Mr. Kelly, of Cas- 
tle Kelly, &c. &c. &e. | should 
wear your patience out, Sir, were 
lto go further: and yet there is 
ample room. You see, Sir, that 
whenever there was any person 
present who was so related to, or 
so connected with any of the indi- 
viduals who did not sign this requi- 
sition, as could be supposed to be 
intrusted with their sentiments up- 
on the subject, I have forborne to 
name them. We find then that 
they whom I have named, with ve- 
ry many more, have not only not 
signed the requisition, but have not 
attended here pursuant to your no- 
tice under it. Have | not then, 
Sir, a right to suppose, that all this 
talent, property, and integrity, is 
averse to any measures which may 
arise out of this meeting, or at all 
events can it be questioned, that 
when the county is to deliberate, it 
must deliberate to a considerable 
disadvantage, while deprived of so 
much of its deliberative faculties ; 
bat, Sir, we are not even in the 
state which this supposition points 
at. 

We have by no means the ad- 
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vantage which the attendance ofthe 
gentlemen who have signed the re- 
quisition would give tous. Out of 
near seventy highly respectable 
individuals, whose signatures are 
affixed to that requisition, not a do- 
zen are in attendance. You will 
please to observe, Sir, that the As- 
sizes, a time when the mind of eve- 
ry man is more or less occupied 
with the important business which 
surrounds him, was the time when 
signatures were sought for to this 
requisition. It was presented to 
me while 1 was conducting one of 
the heaviest trials that ever came 
into this county. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it has been signed 
without due consideration, and ma- 
ny upon more mature deliberation, 
have declared to me, they see no 
possible good that can arise out of 
a county meeting for such purpo- 
ses, whilst the probable mischief is 
clear and apparent. I hold, Sir, 
and | trust so will this meeting, that 
we are not at all in a state to deli- 
berate tor this great county. | 
hold, Sir, that it is a subject which 
wisdom calls upon us to touch + oe 
no further, and I do, Sir, therefore 
now propose to you, thatthis meet- 
ing do adjourn sine die. 

Mr. M. Barke, of Ballydugan, 
seconded Mr. Trench’s motion ; he 
said he entirely concurred ins all 
that had fallen from that gentleman. 
He had moreover to observe, that 
his name appeared to the requisi- 
tion, though he had never signed 


_it, nor authorised any person to sign 


it for him. 

Mr. St. George, of Tyrone, then 
said: Mr. Sheriff—Though an ad- 
journment of this meeting may, un- 
der existing circumstances be ne- 
cessary, from what I may collect 
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amongst my friends about me, I 
think the opinion of the meeting is, 
that this adjournment should not be 
sine die, but to a day to be named ; 
| therefore propose to you, as an 
amendment, that it be adjourned to 
the 12thof May. — 

This motion being seconded by 
Mr. James Lambert, of Creglare, 
the Sheriff put it to the meeting, 
but before a decision could be had 
upon it, Mr. St. George again ad- 
dressed the Sheriff, and observed, 
ihat in the line he was pursuing, 
he did not wish to violate the law ; 
that, on the contrary, he had, and 
always had had for it the utmost 
veneration ; he was free to ac- 
knowledge, that he considered 
these claims legal, but that they 
were new; he therefore sought 
relief from them through the k- 
gislai‘ure, which he should hereaf- 
ter move the county to petition. 

Captain Le Poer Trench then a- 
gain addressed the Sheriff, and said 
~-Mr. Sheri ff—lI had hoped that the 
business of this day wouid have clo- 
sed without such discussion as I now 
see must arise. I hold it to be 
more dangerous to allow the peo- 
ple to imbibe the absurd fancy, that 
the legislature ever would enter- 
tain such petition. Then to deve- 
lope a part, at least, of the reasons 
which appeared to me conclusive 
against it, | have now, Sir, for the 
first time learned, that it is the in- 
tention, should we meet again, to 
~~ Parliament, to take away 
rom the Clergy of the Established 
Church, a portion of those tythes to 
which, it is admitted, they are by 
law wenger a a cry of no, 
ne, from several parts of the hall.) 
I fear, Sir, | must somehow or oth- 
er have misapprehended what Mr. 
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St. George had said; but | beg of 
him to be assured, that | have not 
wilfully misquoted him. 

Mr. St. George, of Tyrone— 
What I did say, Sir, was, that | had 
no wish to act in any way in oppo- 
sition to the law; that in point of 
law, | considered the Clergyman’s 
right indubitable ; but as it had not 
been acted upon for hundreds of 
years, | would consider it asa new 
claim, and petition Parliament a-. 
gainst it. 

Captain Le Poer Trench. Iam 
happy to find, Sir, that I have not 
either misquoted Mr. St. George's 
words, or misapprehended his 
meaning. These are, Sir, just what 
I said before, namely—* that it is 
his intention, should we meet again, 
to offer to the meeting a resolution 
to petition parliament, totake away 
from the Clergy of the Established 
Church, a portion of their tythes, 
to which it is admitted they are by 
law entitled.”” (Here Mr. John 
Donnellan, of Ballydonnellan, ob- 
observed that he did not see wh? 
Mr. Trench should deem it incon- 
sistent in the meeting to do so. )}— 
Mr. Martin, of Tullyra, also obser- 
ved, that this county had more 
sheep-tythe than any county in 
ireland, and that part of it was gi- 
ven in lieu of the tythe upon hay. 

When Captain ‘Trench resumed 
—Sir, | apprehend that the inter- 
ruptions I have met with had led 
to erroneous conceptions of my 
meaning, which would have been 
prevented had I been permitted to 
goon. Sir, I did not say that I 
conceived a petition to parliament 
to restrain a legal right, would by 
any means betray the county inte 
an inconsistency ; ! on the contra- 
ry think, that if the county intend- 
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ed to proceed in any way, itis the 
only consistent line it could take ; 
for if it denied the legality, a court 
of law, and not the legislature, 
would be the competent trbunal 
to resort to. 

Sir, before I proceed further, let 
me set the meeting right as to a 
few words which have fallen from 
Mr. Martin upon the subject of 
tythe upon sheep having been gi- 
ven to clergymen in lieu of the 
tythe upon hay. If the matter 
stood so, Sir, this would be what is 
termed a modus, It would be a 
complete bar to the clergyman’s 
claim, and the proof of it would in- 
stantly drive him discomfited from 
any court of law. If this were the 
case, Sir, there would indeed be 
some inconsistency in offering a pe- 
tition to Parliament, for it would be 
to call upon Parliament to enact 
that which is already a law ;, per- 
fectly understood, and in full force 
and vigour. But, Sir, this is an 
inaccurate view ofthe subject. Put 
fo# an instant the tythe upon hay 
out of your mind, will any man say, 
that the clergyman has not a legal 
right to the ied upon sheep, in 
dependent of hay; and if he has 
such an independent right, how can 
he have received, in acting upon 
it, any thing in lieu of the tythe 
upon hay ? : 

Can it be possible, Sir, that this 
ineeting do not now see the impoli- 
cy and injustice of its pursuit ?— 
Can it be possible. Sir, that it can 
still hope to make the British par- 
liament a party\to this impolicy 
and injustice ? J trust, Sir, that it 
is not, possible. ’ | therefore im- 
plore it to seek its own dignity, and 
to snffer its proceedings upon this 
subject to stop here, never to be 
again revived. 
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Mr, St. George, of Tyrone—Sir, 
I now beg of you to put the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Martyn, of ‘Tullyra—Sir, Mr. 
Gregory, of Coole, has been pre- 
vented from attending here by in- 
disposition ; but! am sure he will 
entirely concur in any measure 
adopted upon this subject by the 
gentlemen of the county. 

The Sheriff then put Mr. St. 
George’s amendment, “ That the 
meeting do now adjourn to the 12th 
May,” which was carried without 
a division. 

The High Sheriff having left the 
chair, and the Hon. W. Le Poer 
l'rench being called thereto, the 
thanks of the meeting to the High 
Sheriff, for his readiness in callin 
it, and his very proper conduct ip 
the chair, were unanimously voted 





Several natives of Ireland, resid- 
ing in India, have entered into an 
association, and subscribed liberal- 
ly, for the cultivation of Irish mu- 
sic, and the revival of the national 
instrument, the harp. Large con- 
tributions are making in Ireland to 
aid the funds of the society in In- 
dia. It must be plain to every per- 
son whoreflects on the subject, that 
the harp in India must be unstrung 
whenever it will cease to play “God 
save the king”—the Marquls “of 
Hastings will not patronize any mu- 
sic that will not he tuned to loyal- 
ty, ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” The Irish 
harp is destined to disgrace the 
Irish society in India. In its native 
land, the harp is unstrung—at pre- 


sent there is but one country where 


it could be tuned to national music. 
A society for the cultivation of Irish 
music and the harp in America, 





would do honour to itself and pos- 
sibly a service to the Emerald Isle. 





Late Irish papers contain several 


advertisements of vessels, many of 


them of large burthens, to sail 
for British American ports. ‘The 
great object of the owners’ seems 
to be the carrying out of passen- 
gers. Many emigrants will, of 
course, arrive in Canada and Nova- 
Scotia. This seems to be a com- 
mon, although not a very conve- 
nient route from Ireland to the U. 
States. Many, however, will re- 
main in Canada; they will be 
friendly to the United States, and, 
as far as possible, friendly should a 
war hereafter take place between 
this country and England. The 
time will come when they or their 
descendants, will become American 
citizens : Canada must be annexed 
to these states at some future pe- 
riod, and that period cannot be ve- 
ry distant. 





From the Dublin Evening Post. 
MR. SECRETARY GRANT. 
It is with no little satisfaction we 

revert to our public labours, since 
Mr. Grant’s appointment to the of- 
fice he fills in Lord Talbot’s gov- 
ernment. We were, we believe, 
among the foremost to hail the com- 
mencement of his administration as 
a ‘“‘ new era” in the politics of our 
country. Our Secretaries were 
generally known as men of busi- 
ness and abilities, but Mr. Grant, 
with talents that will not shrink in 
comparison from the proudest name 
in our viceregal records, has 
brought to his office principles the 
most unequivocal, and feelings for 
the prosperity of the country which 
those who run may read. 
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is nothing ambiguous—nothing that 
stands in need of explanation in the 
former ; in the latter there is eve- 
ry thing calculated to win the heart 
of the nation. We know the pub- 
lic mind, we think, tolerably well. 
It is our business to study it. Itis 
our interest to form a dué estimate 
of it—and considerable experience, 
we venture to assert, has given us 
an accurate fact as to its charac- 
ter. Indeed, in this respect, we 
have very seldom been much mis- 
taken. Now, we were never more 
confirmed in any opinion we ever 
formed than in this—-that we never 
penned a paragraph more popular, 
more accordant to the feelings of 
the country, than the present, 
which is, after all, in fact, no more 
than an echo of the public voice. 
When honesty of intention is mani- 
fested, when a zealous warmth of 
feeling is shown, the Irish public 
are easily won. Mr. Grant him- 
self, cannot but acknowledge the 
justice of this observation. He 
was scarcely announced as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Peel, when the fee!- 
ings of the nation became engaged, 
and anticipations of the most grate- 
ful kind were indulged. We (the 
public) had read his speech in an- 
swer to our old friend, Dr. Duige- 
nan,—(Gon, of his infinite mercy, 
forgive him!)—We had recorded 
it in our memory—we had it re- 
printed in all our newspapers ; and 
though we know full well that a Se- 
cretary must be bound by the tram- 
mels of his office, and the circum- 
stances of his situation, we gave 
ample credit for high principle. 
and generous feeling. This opin- 
ion was confirmed on his introduc- 
tion into office. Without consider- 
ing him as pledged to any line of 
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political conduct, we shall always 
think, that the circumstances which 
attended his first appearance among 
a portion, however unworthy, of 
the Irish public, particularly fortu- 
nate to his fame. It bas had the 
effect of calling into action every 
creditable impulse of the country. 
The press, not only of the Metro- 
ies but in every quarter of the 
sland, has been the faithful image 
of this impulse. 


NEWTOWN MOUNT-KENNEDY, 


We have a letter from Newtown 
Mount-Kennedy, stating certain cir- 
cumstances that occurred subse- 
eg: to the Fair, at that place.— 

ur Correspondent states.—It is 
usual on the day after the Fair, for 
a few harniless mountain and neigh- 
bouring farmers, men and boys, to 
spend a portion of their little earn- 
ings in the town, that day being 
considered a sort of holyday, and, 
consequently, are apt to recur to 
their former party spirit, which is 
kept alive in this village, by the 
presence of a Yeoman corps.— 
There was, (he continues) as usual, 
some tattling and squabbling in dif- 
ferent little parties, as they would 
come from the public houses. It 
could not be called /ighting, but 
merely hilarity. One of the mem- 
bers of the corps, (wé leave out the 
description and the inference,) ran 
with the news to Mount-Kennedy, 
where orders were immediately is- 
sued to have the corps drawn out. 
The Riot Act was read by the offi- 
cer, the corps was ordered tocharge 
with fixed bayonets, and severa] of 
the"people were wounded, particu- 
larly a poor man (a mason by trade) 
lies dangerously ill. A number 
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were taken prisoners, and put inte 
the Market-house, to stand their 
trial the ensuing day. Some ma- 
gistrates were called on to attend, 
(particularly a reverend and good 
man, Mr. Broworigg.) who woul: 
not take any examinations in such 
a business, but instantly directed 
the poor people to be liberated.” 

We have cautiously omitted eve- 
ry thing that could offend in the 
foregoing narrative, ahd confined 
ourselves strictly to the alledged 
fact. We have declined inserting 
the names of the parties. Our cor- 
respondent, perhaps, has over- 
charged his statement; but there 
is sufficient in it, we think, to jus- 
tify the interference of government. 
The best cure for these and similar 
ebulitions, would certainly be to 
disembody the Yeomanry Corps, 
which serve as depositories and 
seminaries of party spirit ; and 
which, when they come into con- 
tact with the people, generally act 
with less discretion and prudence 


than the regular military. 
Dublin paper. 


THE DOUBLE SPINNING WHEEL. 


The benevolent subscribers to 
the Rev. Richard Wolseley’s Char- 
ity Schools, in Grattan-court, of 
Lower Mount-street, may perceive 
the good effects of their beneficence 
by calling at the Spinning Schdof, 
63 Lower Mount-st. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
or Fridays, until the 27th instant, 
where they will find twelve of the 
female Scholars, spinning upon the 
double wheel. 

N. B. The spinning commences 
each day at one o’clock, and ends 
at three.--Jb. 
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FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 

Peace may be generally consid- 
ered a national blessing :—the plea- 
sure it ought to give is suspended 
only when it is the result of some 
great national misfortune, or por- 
tends some national evil. In the 
United States of America, peace 
has been the result of internal 
strength, and is a security that no 
foreign power will soon dare to in- 
terrupt the existing tranquillity. — 
As it respects the past, it is all ho- 
nour; as to the present, security 
and respect ; as to the future, grow- 
ing greatness. But it is not so in 
other parts of the world. The 
peace which reigns so generally in 
Europe was occasioned by exhaus- 
ted strength, and national weak- 
ness ; it produced individual dis- 
content, and affords no security for 
continued tranquillity. Men, there, 
ceased to murder each other, only 
when the tired arm was no longer 
able to uplift the sword : the exist- 
ing tranquillity is but to gain time 
for respiration and rest after great 
fatigue. To me,the calm of Eu- 
rope is too like that which often 
precedes a violent storm, the still- 
ness which precedes the earth- 
quake. It is not a peace which 
makes the subject happy, or re- 
conciles him to his government, no, 
nor to his country, for he either 
threatens to rebel against the one, 
or to quit for ever the other. _ 

Associations have been lately 
multiplying in England, for purpo- 
ses professedly or really differing 
in their objects, but all unknown 
to, or forbidden by the law. The 
mechanics, combined to prevent in- 
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vasions of their rights by their em- 
ployers,are said to exceed 100.000, 
and to be fast increasing ; they have 
their conventions, their delegates, 
and their stock-purse : the contri- 
bution is limited to one penny week- 
ly from each member, a sum, in its 
aggregate, sufficient to defray eve- 
ry probable expenditure. 

The spirit of emigration extends; 
the roast beef and plumb-pudding 
is becoming a luxury, and no long- 
er smokes for the labouring mecha- 
nic; and even the master looks 
forward with doleful prognostic to 
the future. Men of rank above 
the peasant, and of opulence above 
the labourer, are among the emi- 
grants ; master-mechanics, scien- 


‘tific agriculturalists,:men of talents, 


education and worth, emigrate ; 
they emigrate to America, the on- 
ly land where liberty dwells, where 
law cannot oppress because the 
people have the controul over the 
law-makers ; where land is cheap, 
and taxes little more than nominal. 
An English paper states that an as- 
sociation of 100 persons about to 
emigrate to the Illinois, would bring 
out more than 100,000 pounds ster- 
ling in cash. 

Several accounts concur in sta- 
ting that a commercial gloom of un- 
common weight hangs over Eng- 
land. The funds have been for 
some time declining, without the as- 
signment of any probable cause. A 
rumour prevailed that the ministry 
found great difficulty and embar- 
rassment on the bank-restriction 
question ; this might possibly affect 
the price of public stock. Several 
vessels have sailed from English 
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ports to India to bring home car- 
goes of cotton; subsequent des- 
atches were forwarded by sea and 
and to countermand the intended 
shipments—such are the fluctuat- 
ing means to keep English enter- 
prize active and profitable. 

The use which the people of 
England make of bank paper ren- 
ders silver of little value, and will 
render it entirely useless as money, 
if the government will but improve 
a little on the present law, which 
makes notes of the bank of England 
not only a legal tender, but actually 
empowers the bank to refuse the 
payment of the same in cash, and 
even restricts the payment, were 
the bank able and disposed to pay. 
This new system of giving to pa-. 
per a vale~ to which it is not en- 
titled, opens an increased tempta- 
tion to fraud. Forgery is become 
a science ; the imitatfons are so 
nal a that even the clerks in the 

anks cannot readily discover the 
imposition ; and the modes of put- 
ting them in circulation so various, 
novel and complicated, that law can 
seldom reach the master-rogues. 
The punishment of a few or of ma- 
ny of the minor distributors, affects 
not the grand manufactories, where 
a wholesale trade is carried on al- 
most without detection or inter- 
ruption. . 


The French nation gradually as- 
sumes an attitude ominously un- 
propitious to the continuance of a 
general peace. The nation be- 
comes French. A policy, which 
some English journalists call Bo- 
napartean, and which others call 
Republican, gains ground fast. It 
isa policy neither Bonapartean nor 
republican, but what England fears 
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more than either—it is French; 
is the old hostikity which we read 
of in the works of Cesar; which 
marked the conduct of the Norman 
William, of Louis the 16th, of the 
French National Convention, of the 
French Directory, of the Bonapar- 
tean government. ‘To hate each 
other has been the political doc- 
trine of Frenchmen and of English- 
men for nearly 2,000 years—the 
day of love has not yet dawned, 
hatred still rankles in the national 
heart—war will be the result, and 
that result as soon as either party 
will find itself able. The late elec- 
tions in France have terminated in 
favour of the nation; and, in ne 
small degree, in favour of the peo- 
le. 
, While the police keeps its jealous 
eye on the press, it does not seem 
that any displeasure arises from 
publications having for their objects 
the showing the moral superiority 
of France over that of England. 
The following table is extracted 
from a work lately published in 
Paris, written by the Count De La 
Borde : 


Extent of territory 
in France, 108,000,000 acres. 


POPULATION, 
In agriculture, 
In manufactures, 
Indigent, 
Various, . 


Total, 


17,500,000 Persons. 
6,200,000 
é 800,000 
. 4,000,000 


28,500,000 


Annualagricultural produce, £140,000,000 


Manufactures, 38,000,000 
Permanent public revenues, 30,000,000 
The following table in respect of Eng- 
land, is from the same author: 
Extent of territory in 
Great Britain, BO/G09 000 
POPULATION. 
In agriculture, 
In manufactures, 
Indigent, 


6,129,142 Persons. 
. 7,071,989 
1,648,400 
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Various, . 2,347,300 


Total, 17,096,800 


Annual agricultural produce, £225,000,000 
Manufactures, . 115,000,000 
Permanent public revenue, 62,000,000 

As far as possible,the superiority 
of France over England is main- 
tained by this writer. The points 
which are unavoidably conceded to 
England, are those in which France 
labours to outrival her. The su- 
periority of the British in their 
knowledge of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures is undoubted, but yet 
the fact is undeniable, that the 
French are less disposed to emi- 
grate, and have less need of it; an 
argument in favour of the position, 
that they are more content and 
more happy than the English. 

There has been a large acces- 
sion to the number of French peers 
by new creations, they consist prin- 
cipally of persons who distinguish- 
ed themselves in the revolution. 
The exiled persons are daily call- 
ed home and received into the roy- 
al favour; a farther increase of 
peers was to be made on the ap- 
proaching coronation of Louis 18, 
and a further permission for the re- 
turn of exiled patriots. These 
measures of the French king are 
loudly exclaimed against by the 
ministerial prints in England. 

The Emperor of Russia, true to 
the principle by which he is mak- 
ing his country the terror, envy, 
or admiration of every other, has 
published an ordinance by which 
the right of establishing manufac- 
tures of every description is grant- 
ed to the peasants : it had. hither- 
to been confined to the nobility and 
merchants, 
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It is said that the Emperor has 
given a favourable reply to the re- 
monstrance and demand made some- 
time since, by British subjects, for 
losses sustained in consequence of 
the detention by the government oi 
Russia, in the year 1810, of 140 
vessels and their cargoes, consist- 
ing chiefly of colonial produce, and 
sailing under neutral flags. The 
amount is very large, and would be 
of important use to England, in this 
time of commercial embarrassment. 





Public rumour has assigned an- 
other wife to the king of Spain, by 
an alliance which is to heal the ill 
will existing between the courts of 
Spain and Portugal. 

Spain is literally over-run with 
hordes of banditti—public robbers 
without honesty or patriotism. It 
does not appear that the king has 
either the resolution or the power 
to counteract them. 

The new minister Yrujo is mak- 
ing great exertions to send to A- 
merica the long threatened expe- 
dition which is to beat the rebels 
into loyalty. Vessels of all nations 
are sought for and hired to carry 
out 20,000 men ; this will require 
at least 300 vessels ; the execution 
of the project, to the intended ex- 
tent, was supposed, by those less 
sanguine than Yrujo, to be impos- 
sible. If, however, Yrujo should 
find ships enough to carry 20,000 
men, and money enough to pay 
them, and arms, and ‘powder and 
ball, and provisions, and clothes ; 
if the ships should all escape the 
danger of the seas, shipwreck and 
capture ; ifno soldier should die on 
the passage ; if all should arrive 
and land sound and safe, they will 





effect but little. For a time they 
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may make a blustering show, but 
every battle will lessen their num- 
ber, and we shall soon hear but 
the history and fatal issue of the 
last effort to support the Spanish 
monarchy in America. This puny 
effort will send Ferdinand to pri- 
vate life, and leave the august mem- 
bers of the holy alliance to quarrel 
among themselves in the disposal 
or division of Spain. 


The king of Wirtemburgh has 
abolished the punishment of the 
gauntlet in his army. 

ee Qa 
To the honourable the Commons of the 


united kingdom of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


The petition of William Cobbett, of 
Botly, Hants, now residing in 
Queens’ county in the state of 
New-York, March 24th, 1818— 

(Continued from page 100.) -- 
Furthermore, however, upon 
this subject your petitioner would 
beseech your honourable house to 
bear in mind, that, though king 

James the second, did. in the arbi- 

trary manner complained of, violate 

the right of petition in one particu- 
lar instance, there appears to be 
no proof of his having, on any oth- 
er occasion, much less as a gene- 
ral measure, forbidden the people 
to approach his royal person with 
a statement of their complaints and 
grievances; while your honoura- 
ble house cannot but well know, 
that of that privilege the subjects 
of his present majesty have, by the 
interposition of evil-minded coun- 
sellors of the crown, long been de- 
prived ; it being notorious, that no 
subject of the king is now permit- 
ted to deliver his petition to the 
Regent, except atsuch times, and 
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in such manner, and with such re 
strictions as render the delivery 
impossible to the far greater part 
of his majesty’s people; and, in- 
deed, your petitioner doubts not 
that your honourable house will 
readily assent to the truth of the 
assertion, that, as far as regards 
the people generally, the right of 
petitioning the king is now entire- 
ly reduced to that of petitioning 
those who have encroached upon 
and usurped his just prerogatives 
and authority, and who, for many 
years, have treated the right itself 
with every species of disregard, 
contumely, indignity, and insult. 
Considered as a proceeding a- 
gainst “seditious libellers” (as king 
James’ crown lawyer termed the 
six bishops,) vour honorable house 
will, doubtless, remember, that 
these reverend persons were ofler- 
ed by the king in council to remain 
at large upon giving bail; that, 
having refused to give bail, as con- 
trary to law in such cases, they were 
committed to prison; that, having 
been afterwards tried, in the court 
of king’s bench, they were acquit- 
ted; and, that the historian relates, 
‘‘when the wished-for verdict of 
‘ not guelty was pronounced, the in- 
‘‘ telligence was echoed through 
‘‘the hall, was conveyed to the 
‘*crowds without, was carried in- 
‘to the city, and was propagated 
‘‘ with infinite joy throughout the 
‘* kingdom ;”’ upon the recollec- 
tion of which circumstances your 
honourable house will need no sug- 
gestion from your petitioner to en- 
able you to gee, in these proceed- 
ings, and in their effects upon the 
people, little other than a prece- 
dent for those in the case of Mr. 
Hone ; but, in justice to the gen 
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tlemen of the long-rove in the reign 
of king James, your petitioner Can- 
not retrain from adding that the six 
reverend prelates found able law- 
yers boldly to defend them, and that 
some of the judges (for it was a tri- 
al at bar) thongh then holding their 
places during the pleasure of the 
king, declared themselves in favour 
of the prisoners. 

Your honorable house will please 
to recollect; that the reverend bi- 
shops refused to give bail on a 
charge of seditious libel, as being 
contrary to the law of the land ; and 
yet, as your 
doubtiess, need not be informed, 
those reverend persons had for 
their advisers the most eminent 
lawyers of that day, amongst which 
advisers were Sawyer, Pemberton, 
Pollixfen, Treby, and Somers ; 
names that may probably yet be 
remembered with as much venera- 
tion as those of Garrow, Shepherd, 
Sidmouth, and Elienborough, tho’ 
in conformity with the doctrines of 
these latter, scores, and perhaps 
hundreds of Englishmen have been, 
and now are, held'to bail, or, in de- 
fault thereof, shut up in a jail, on 
the charge (previous to convic- 
tion) of being seditious libellers. 

Respectfully submitting to the 
judgment of your honourable house 
whether, as far as the question is 
illustrated by the aforementioned 
acts of oppression of king James, 
oppression now does, or does not, 
exist in the united kingdom, your pe- 
titioner proceeds to examine, in the 
same manner, the fourth head of 
accusation against that misguided 
king. 

“ By wal ty oa yd for and to the use 
of the crown, by the pretence of preroga- 


tive, for other time. and in other manner, 
than the same was granted by parliament.” 








honourable house, | 
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Before your petitioner enters on 
any thing in the way of comparison, 
as to this part of the subject; be- 
fore he proceeds to show how the 
public money was raised and ex- 
pended in 1688, compared with the 
manner in which it is now ratsed 
and expended, he beseeches your 
honourable house to indulge him, 
while he endeavours to show, that 
the closing words of this charge, viz. 


| “in another manner than the sam: 
| was granted by parliament,” 


words, 
or words of somewhat the same im- 
port, your petitioner finds in seve- 
ral other of the charges against 
king James ; words, if misinterpre- 
ted, of extremely dangerous im- 
port ; words that may be strained 
to mean, that, if these same acts of 
king James had been sanctioned by 
a parliament, those acts, though the 
very same acts, would not have been 
acts of oppressien ; words, which, 
if that sense of them were adopted, 
would sanction any deeds of tyran- 
ny, even tothe putting out of men’s 
eyes, or the cutting out of their 
hearts, provided those deeds were 
perpetrated in pursuance of an act 
of parliament. 

Your petitioner has read, and 
often heard, that the king can do 
no wrong, though the statute book 
tells him, that king James was pun- 
ished most severely as a wrong-do- 
er, and that even bis lineal heirs 
were deprived of the crown for the 
wrongs done to the nation by him. 
Nevertheless, as far as the law re- 
ally goes, and also as far as com- 
mon sense goes, your petitioner is 
cheerfully disposed to concur in 
the doctrine that the king can do no 
wrong; but, he never can so far 
give up his rig})*s as an Englishman, 
who has a birthright in the laws; 
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he never Can so Completely surren- 


der his reason, as to allow, that a | 


rltament can do no wrong, even 
though such parliament were real- 
ly legally chosen by the commons 
of the realm. 

Leaving what he has further to 
submit on this subject to accompa- 
uy his humble representations, re- 
lative to another article of charge, 
your petitioner begs your honour- 
able house to bear in mind that this 
fourth charge -against king James, 
is this, that he stepped aside from 
the letter of a money grant, as to the 
time and mode of raising taxes. The 
accusers are so very indefinite as to 
this matter, that it is next to im- 
possible for your petitioner to guess 
at what they mean. He has no 
doubt, that king James raised mo- 
ney on the people by arbitrary 
means ; but, of this your petition- 
er is very sure, that the juries were 
not set astde in the deciding upon 
the quantity of men’s property that 
should be annually, and every year 
taken from them ; he is very sure, 
that there were no contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant violated, 
by compelling the tenant to pay 
part of his rent to the king; he is 
very sure that there were no boards 
of commissioners to over-haul men’s 
books and papers, and to decide at 
their pleasure,‘on the’sum that ev- 
ery man should pay; he is very 
sure, that a tax on the land was 
never perpetual and then put up 
to sale by the king, thus actually 
taking away for ever a part of ev- 
ery real estate: he is very sure, 
that the jails of England were not 
filled with debtors to the king ; he 
is very sure, that men were not, 
under any circumstances, punished 
with death or transportation tor be- 
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ing engaged in smuggling ; he i- 
sure, that king James never had a 
minister impudent and insolent e- 
nough to avow in open parliament 
that the use of one part of the 
standing army was to assist in col 
lecting the taxes. 

But, though your petitioner has 
no precise facts to enable him to 
state to your honourable house any 
particulars as to the times and mai- 
ner of king James’s raising money 
on his people, your petitioner is 
enabled to state, very precisely. 
what was the amount of the money 
raised upon the whole nation, an- 
nually, in the reign of this op- 
pressor, and that that amount was, a! 
the close of his oppressive career, 
Only two millions one hundred thou- 
sand pounds! Your humble pe. 
titioner is afraid, that your honour- 
able house, accustomed as your 
ears are to the sublime and thun- 
dering sounds of hundreds of mil- 
lions, will hardly be able to bring 
your senses down to the compre- 
hension of what your petitioner 
has now the honor to state. He 
fears, that your honourable house 
will suppose him to be adverting 
to some little grant to an East-In- 
dia Conipany; toa German aux- 
iliary ; to a military chief, to the 
erection of a monument; or the 
repairing of a speaker’s house. 
But, your petitioner most humbly: 
beseeches your honourable house to 
be assured, that he is taking the 
liberty to address to your honoura- 
ble house a precise statement of 
the annual amount of the whole of 
the money that the oppressor, 
James the second, raised on his 
people for all the purposes con- 
nected with his government, army, 
navy, civil list, and every ether 
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purpose ; and your petitioner need 
not remind \our honourable house, 
that we now pay, on our salt alone, 
nearly two-thirds as much as this 
whole sum, and that we pay on 
our beer alone more than four times 
as much as this whole sum, In 
the reign of this oppressor, the 
people paid, yearly, on an. ave- 
rage, four shillings each in taxes; 
and, as your honourable house well 
knows, they now pay yearly more 
than four pounds each onan aver- 
age, including every man, woman 
and child. In the reign of this op- 
pressor, the laboring man paid, 
probably, sizpence in taxes out of 
every eighteen shillings of his earn- 
ings; and your honourable house 
well knows, that he now pays ten 
shillings out of every eighteen shil- 
lings of his earnings. In the reign 
of this oppressor the poor rates 
were estimated at two hundred and 
JSifty thousand pounds a year, or one 
quarter of a million ; and your hon- 
ourable house well knows, that the 
poor rates now amount to upwards 
of twelve millions a year. 
Therefore, though your petition- 
er by no means attempts to justify 
the conduct of king James in any 
of his measures for getting the 
money of the people into his own 
hands, it is, your petitioner hum- 
bly presumes to think, clearly 
true, that, after all has been said, 
king James’ could not have been 
a very cruel kind of pecuniary op- 


pression, er, that, if it was such, 


our language affords no words suf- 
ficient to describe the taxing system 
of the present day. 

Aware of the loudly professed 
attachment of your honourable house 
to the principles which placed the 
house of Brunswick on the throne, 
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your petitioner would fain antici- 
pate a feeling of indignation in your 
honourable house at the bare men- 
tion of a standing army in time of 
peace. 

“5. By raising and keeping a standing 
army within this kingdom in time ot peace, 
without consent of parliament, and quar- 
tering soldiers contrary to law.” 

King James, as far as your pe. 
titioner has been able to collect, 
had an army of about twelve thon- 
sand men. Comparisons, in such 
cases, being odious, your humble 
petitioner will, upon this subject 
presume to offernone. But, as 
your honourable house will per- 
ceive, king James was accused ot 
quartering his soldiers contrary to 
law ; upon which your petitioner 
has only to observe, that Black- 
stone in his Commentaries, says :— 
‘** Nothing ought to be more guar- 
‘ded against in a free state, than | 
‘* making the military power, when 
‘such aone is necessary to be 
“kept on foot, a body too distant 
“from the people. Like ours, 
“therefore, it should be wholly 
** composed of natural subjects; it 
‘‘ ought only to be enlisted for a 
‘* short limited time ; the soldiers 
‘¢should live entermixed with the peo- 
‘* ple ; no seperate camp, no bar- 
“ racks, no inland fortress should be 
*‘allowed.’’ The head of your pe- 
titioner droops, as he transcribes 
these words: that the heads of 
your honourable house will droop 
when you shall hear them read, 
is more than your humble petitien- 
er will venture to say. 

King James did, indeed, keep 
up a standing army in time of peace ; 
but his army was wholly composed 
of natural subjects, and your peti- 
tioner hopes, that, with all the 
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vices of that king, he would not 
have caused Englishmen to be pub- 
licly flogged in the town of Ely or 
any where else, under the guard 
of German bayonets and sabres. 

King James did keep upa standing 
army in time of peace ; but your 
petitioner hopes, and believes, that 
king James, oppressor as he was, 
never employed any part of that 
army to collect taxes in Ireland, 
nor to attack his English subjects, 
met in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, to agree on humble peti- 
tions to be presented to parliament. 
King James did keep up a standing 
army in time of peace; but, ty- 
rant as king James was, he never 
employed his officers and soldiers 
as spies on his people, 4nd never 
cut the soldiers off from all inter- 
course with the people, by making 
it death for the latter to attempt 
what may be construed into a 
seducing of the former. King James 
did keep up a standing army in time 
of peace, and (your humble peti- 
tioner begs and prays your honour- 
able house well to remember the 
fact) that army, clearly seeing the 
liberties of their country in danger, 
abandoned king James and sided 
with their fathers, brothers and 
friends. 

Your petitioner, aware that king 
James kept a standing’army in time 
of peace ‘‘ without consent of par- 
liament,”’ will now proceed hum- 
bly to state to your. honourable 
house the further suggestions of 
your petitioner’s mind, relative to 
that saving clause of this charge. 
It will not, your petitioner humbly 
presumes, be believed, affected to 
be believed, or by any means be 
held forth, by persons in their 
sober senses, that oppression is not 








oppression if perpetrated by a 
body of men, any more than that 
murder is not murder if perpetra- 
ted by a band instead of by a sin- 
gle ruffian. Neither will it, your 
petioner is sure, be pretended to be 
believed. that parliaments can do 
nothing thatis wrong; or, that tie na- 
tion is bound to acquiesce in their 
decisions, be those decisions what 
they may, be the houses constituted 
as they may, and be the manner 
what it may in which the members 
may have been collected together. 
Your petitioner is sure that this will 
not be pretended to be believed, es- 
pecially by any members of your 
honorable house; for then you 
would be reduced to the necessity 
of acknowledging, that all those acts 
were legal and right, which were 
done by the long parliament, a- 
mongst which acts were the trying 
and beheading of a king and the 
establishing of a republican govern- 
ment in England. For these rea- 
sons, which appear quite conclu- 
sive to the mind ot your petitioner, 
he humbly presumes to express 
his lively hope, that your honour- 
able house will fully concur with 
him in the opinion, that oppression, 
is still oppression, whether with or 
without consent of parliament; and 
that those acts, which amounted to 
oppression in king James, must if 
done by a parliament or through’a’ 
parliament, or with a parliament, 
be still deemed acts of oppression, 
and must in reason and justice 
bring down on the heads of the 
perpetrators, all the consequences 
naturally belonging to deeds of a 
nature so malignant, and in their 
effects so extensively mischie- 
vous’ 

Proceeding, then, upon the 
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grounds pointed out by reason and 
by plain common sense, namely, 
that a body, or band, or combina- 
tion of men may, to all intents and 
purposes be as corrupt, as foolish, 
as obstinate, as perverse, as rapa- 
cious, as malignant, as tyrannical, 
as much usurpers of unlawful 
power, and as justly obnoxious to 
the vengeance of an injured peo- 
ple, as any single man, under what- 
ever title, can possibly be; pro- 
ceeding upon these grounds, your 
humble petitioner beseeches your 
honourable house to be well persua- 
ded, that the people of the united 
kingdom, in making a comparative 
estimate of the deeds of king James 
and those of the present day, will 
not, if they should find the former 
exceeded in turpitude and cruelty 
by the latter, deem their claim to 
redress and justice as being barred 
by the circumstance, that the deeds. 
of the present day may have been 
perpetrated by a combination of 
borough-dealers, and not by the 
king or his family. Your petitien- 
er beseeches, prays, implores your 
honorable house to believe and 
to be convinced, that there are 
none of his majesty’s subjects, who 
are so. very weak of intellect as 
to think that ‘‘ consent of parlia- 
ment’? can make a dungeon, a hal- 
ter, or- an axe, something other 
than a dungeon, a halter, or an 
axe. 

King James, of whose guilt as 
an oppressor no man doubts less 
than your humble petitioner, was 
further charged with the offences 
following, to wit : 


“8. By prosecution in the court. of 
po bench for matters and causes cog- 
nizable only in pariiament ; and by divers 
other arbitrary and courses. 

“‘9, And whereas of late years, partial, 
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corrupt, and unqualified persons have been 
returned and served on juries in trials, and 
particu divers juries in trials for high 
treason, which were not freeholders. 

“10. And excessive bail hath been re- 
quired of persons committed in criminal 
cases, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for the liberty of the subjects. 

“ 11. And excessive fines have been im- 
posed , and illegal and cruel punishments 
inflicted. 

“12. And several grants and promises 
made of fines and forfeitures, before con- 
viction or judgment against the persons 
upon whom the same were levied.” 

With regard to the 8th charge, 
your petitioner believes, that it 
alluded solely to the case of the 
earl of Devonshire, who had been 
prosecuted for ‘a misdemeanor in 
the usual course of legal proceed- 
ings, while the earl contended, that 
the court had no jurisdiction in such 
case, he having parliamentary pri- 
vilege. Your petitioner's humble 
capacity can discover no good 
ground for this exemption of mem- 
bers of either house from liability 
to the usual course of law. But, if 
this proceeding was wrong; if it 
did deserve to be styled an act of 
oppression, your petitioner begs” 
leave to remind your honourable 
hotse, that a noble lord, a gallant 
naval commander, a faithful repre- 
sentative of a public spirited city, 
has, in this our day, not only been 
prosecuted in the court of king’s 
bench, for alledged misdemeanors, 
but that he has been seized on the 
ground of such charge, even with- 
in the walls of your honourable 
house ; and that your honourable 
house, so far from complaining, bac 
sanctioned and given complete 
countenance to, all these and other 
proceedings of the like character, 
and has refused to adopt any pro- 
ceedings against the judges, and 
even to inquire into their conduct, 
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when urged so to do by the party 
complaining. 

The returning of men to serve on 
juries, which men were not free- 
holders, and ‘which men were par- 
tial and corrupt, as is specified in 
charge the 9th, was an offence 
which it would be impossible to 
palliate ; but your petitioner finds 
here no complaint relative to the 
packing of farmers, tenants of those 
who were interested in putting in- 
nocent mento death; he finds no- 
thing of spectal juries ; and he thinks 
that no jndge in the reign of king 
James, not even the corrupt and 
bloody Jerrries, who was actually 
kicked and caffed by the people at 
the revolution ’till he died; your 
petitioner thinks, that even this 
bold and bloody man, would not 
have dared to state in open coort, 
that the master of the crown office 
(a person selected by the advisers 
of the’crown) had an absolute right 
to nominate, that is to say to choose, 
all the persons to serve on special 
juries; that is to say, those juries 
which the crown prosecutors may, 
and do, choose to try all the alled- 
ged or tended misdemeanors 
which they choose to prosecate.— 
Your petitioner, however, after 
what has so recently transpired, 
with regard to juries; after the 
struggle of Mr. Woorer and Mr. 
Hore, and after the’ official report 
to the common council of London, 
has no need to waste the time of 
your honourable house in any com- 

arison relative to the state of juries 
in the reign of king James and of 
those of the present day. But, it 
is ible to hear this char 

without observing, that king 
James is not charged with having 
tras numerous persons with- 


of . 
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out atrial by jury of any description, 
which, as Ohean Nyact rable eee 
well knows,has been now done for 
many years past, and is still done, 
though, as your petitioner confes- 
ses, not ‘* without consent of parlia- 
** ment ;” for it has been, and is, 
done in virtue of the 14th and 15th 
clauses of an act passed in 1807, 
and which act was the last gift 
which Mr. Grattan’s public spirit, 
and his gratitude to his native coun- 
try, induced him to bestow upon 
that country. 

With regard to the requiring of 
excessive bail, and to the imposing 
of heavy fines, your petitioner has 
no particulars to enable him to 
judge of the crimes of king James 
in this respect; and, therefore your 
aie cannot say, whether king 

ames’s judges did more than fine a 
man a thousand pounds, keep him 
in a felon’s jail two years, and make 
him give bail in three thousand 
pounds, with two sureties in one 
thousand pounds each, for the peace 
and good behaviour for seven years 
afterwards, and all this for having 
yt Ne pee the act of flogging En- 
glish local militia men, in the heart 
of England, under a guard of Ger- 
mansoldiers. Your petitioner can- 
not say, whether king James’s judg- 
es did more than has been done to 
Messrs. Winterbothom, White, Lo- 
vel, Leigh and John Hunts, ang to 
so many others, that, were your 
petitioner to name the_half of them, 
and to state the nature of their 
cases, his petition would be exceed ; 
ed in bulk by scarcely any compi- 
lation except that of the acts of 
your honourable house. 

Your petitioner cannot, in ad- 
verting to the 12th charge against 
king James, discover what could be 
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the reason for his making grants 
and promises of fines and forfeitures 
before conviction: that is to say, 
your petitioner cannot conceive, 
why his said majesty should have 
taken upon hemseif the odium of do- 
ing this, since, as your honourable 
house well knows, acts of parlta- 
ment might easily have been made 
for the purpose of su ing bun- 
dreds of persons by the means of a 
share in fines and forfeitures.— 
Your honourable house knows, that 
under the stamp laws, and aumer- 
ous other revenue laws, the fines 
and forfeitures might have been 
fairly divided between the informer 
and the crown; that thus, every 
man might have been made, by law, 
a spy upon his neighbuor; that there 
might, thus, have been established 
a complete co-partnership of plun- 
der between the makers of the laws, 
and the vile wretches who become 
their informers; and the only rea- 
son, which, after much thought on 
the subject, the mind of your peti- 
tioner can discover for king James’s 
not having resorted to these simple 
means, is, that in his day, no parlia- 
ment.could be found capable of pas- 
sing such acts. 

our petitioner, coming now to 
the only remaining charge against 
king James, has humbly to beg the 
pardon of your honorable house for 
having broken the order of state- 
ment, and reserved the seventh 
charge to be noticed the last ; but 
your petitioner, taught by long at- 
tention and observation, and ad- 
monished by evidences of a nature 
less intellectual, has so perfect a 
knowledge of the fine feelings, of 
the extreme sensibility, of your 
honourable house with regard to all 
matters, which are, in thé most dis- 
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tant degree, connected with the pu- 
rity of your honourable house, that 
he has deferred, to the last possible 
moment, the charge on that head, 
against king James, a subject which 
be even now approaches not with- 
out the most tremulous anxiety.— 
Nevertheless, emboldened by. re- 
flecting on the great indulgence of 
your honourable house, your peti- 
tioner will now proceed humbly to 
state the said charge, to wit :-— 

« 7. By violating the freedom of elec- 
tion for members to serve in parliament, 

Your petitioner, begs leave to 
observe, the word by, here made 
use of, refers tothe preamble oi 
the list of charges, which pream- 
ble declares, that ‘the late. king 
*¢ James the second, by the assist- 
“ance of divers evil ¢eounsellors, 
** judges, and ministers, did endea- 
‘* your to subvert the protestant re- 
“ ligion and the laws and liberties of 
“* thiskingdom.”” And then follows 
the charges, stating the means 
which he employed ; and, amongst 
these means, was, violating the fr¢e-. 
dom of election of members to serve 
in parliament; so that, as your ho- 
nourable house will clearly per- 
ceive, to violate the freedom of elec- 
tion, is to endeavour, to subvert the 
laws and liberties of the kingdom. 

(To be Concluded.) 


-———_—— 


It is said the Assembly of the 
States in Hanover have abolished 
the torture in criminal examina- 
tions ; and were about to adopt the 
trial by jury.—True Amer. 


The opinion gains ground that 
Sir Paige Pasiets, lately decea- 
sed, was the author of the celebra- 
ted letters of Junius. —D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORATION, 
Delivered on the 17th March last, at Wash- 


ington Hail, in this city, before the \ 


Shamrock Friendly Association, by 

Sreruen P. Lemoine, Esq. 
Resrectep AupiTors, 

We have assembled to celebrate 
the anniversary of an era, the most 
glorious in the annals of lreland, 
and the most honourable to her in- 
habitants—the Christian Religion, 
introduced by the missionary whose 
name will to the end of time be 
commemorated on the 17th of 
March, was sent by Heavento over- 
throw the Pagan gods of . Ireland, 
and on the scattered ruins of idola- 
try’ to erect, triumphantly, the 
standard of . Divine Religion—the 
standard before which every knee 
shoald bend-—the standard of the 
Cross! ‘What a cause of  exulta- 
tion! what a cause for annual ce- 
lebration ;: and how much more is 
it enhanced by the reflection, that 
the descendants of Irishmen can 
proudly boast that their ancestors 
stood a solitary instance of a peo- 
ple, receiving without opposition, 
andwith religious zeal, the doctrine 
of Revelation. The introduction 
of the Christian Religion gave a 
new impulse -to litefature ; and we 
find Ireland shortly becoming the 
— college of Europe, and, as a litera- 
ry constellation, diffusing the bles- 
sings,of her industry to surrounding 
nations. ‘That such an era should 
continue annually to be celebrated, 
cannot but meet the approbation of 
the goed and the wise of all nations., 
That the descendants of Irishmen 
should annually assemble, and put- 
ting on the mantle of their sires, 


| should enter into the spirit of the 
times that.are gone, and for a mo- 
ment drown their sorrows in harm- 
less festivity, is at once'a proof of 
gratitade and of virtue. May the 
recollections of this day be as fresh 
in their memories as their own em- 
blem, the ‘“‘evergreen shamrock.” 
In whatever part of the globe 
irishmen meet, and under whatever 
circumstances placed, they should 
never forget the virtues of their 
ancestors; but whether Erin's harp 
be tuned ‘to sorrew, or touched to 
gaiety, they should spread the his- 
tory of their country before them- 
selves and their children, as an ex- 
ample most worthy of imitation. — 
In Jreland alone the celebration of 
this day is viewed as a crime, and 
often indirectly punished as such. 
Yet, even there, the people, for- 
getting the presence of spies, in- 
formers, and assassins, toast their 
country as it was, and unmindful of 
the vial that to-morrow may pour 
upon them, in festive merriment 
drown their cares, their resent- 
ments, and their shamrocks, tend- 
ering the hand of forgiveness to 
their enemies, and the cup of hos- 
pitality to their friends. In other 
countries the ceremonies of St. 
Patrick’s Day are interrupted only 
by the ordinary caution which in- 
fluences suspicious rulers in their 
conduct towards their blind misused 
subjects. In one country alone can 
the Irishman, free from fear, en- 





joy, without. alloy or danger, the 
happy feelings which the occasion 
inspires, and fulfil, to his heart's 
content, what he conceives the du- 
ties of his jubilee. [In that country 
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we are assembled—in that country 
[ now address you—a country 
where tyranny can never raise her 
sceptre. Here we enjoy the righis 
which God and nature gave us— 
here is the only» Ararat on which 
Freedom’s Ark may rest—Ameri- 
ca! the birth place: of freemen— 
the home, ‘the asylum, of the op- 
pressed of all nations. 

Time was, and not long since, 
when the political situatione of 
Americans and of Irishmen were 
nearly alike ; subjects of the same 
government, they were slaves of 
the same tyrant—sentiments of mu- 
tual sympathy early wedded their 
souls—they alike sighed for free- 
dom, they alike deserved it— but 
they were not alike fortunate.— 
Americans are as free as their’own 
snountain oaks—the sons of Erin 


pine in chains—but we do not sym- 
pathize the less in their sorrows 
because we forget our own ; nor 
has their attachment to us ceased 
because we are in less need of it. 
The noble motive which united 
them remains, and should never be 


forgotten. On this day, and the 
ever memorable fourth of July, we 
will, as one people, and with one 
heart, renew the bond of friend- 
ship, rendered sacred by a remem- 
brance of the days when together 
we met, fought, and conquered, on 
American ground, the enemy of 
both nations. 

Those days of battle, privations, 
and sacrifices, have produced an 
abundant +harvest—the sun of free- 
dom shines over the immense ex- 
tent we inhabit, and warms with its 
rays, more than ten millions of free- 
men. Every citizen sits in peace 
under his own vine—his altar and 
his fireside surrounded and protect- 
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ed by laws, whiclrit is his pride to 
uphold and support—laws which 
have been consecrated on the altar 
of freedom and independence—his 
political rights are not narrowed 
by aristocratical distinctions—his 
conscience is not dictated to by an 
established hierarchy—an equality 
of laws secures him against oppres- 
sion, andan equality of privileges 
opens to merit the certain avenue 
to honour and reward. 

The foolish theory, that repub- 
lican governments are unable to 
sustam themselves, falls prostrate 
before the doctrine of experience. 
The philosophy of our Franklins, 
our Jeffersons, and our Adams’s, 
the bravery of our Washingtons 
and our Warrens—the undaunted 
courage and untired perseverance 
of our citizens during the time, 
‘* which tried men’s soul,” gave a 
good earnest of what might be ex- 
pected from the Decaturs, Jack- 


sons, and Browns, of later days.— 


The battles of Bunker-Hill, Sara- 
toga, Trenton, and Yorktown, haye 
been refought at Erie, Champlain, 
New-Orleans, and Baltimore. Re- 
publics have proved themselves fit 
for peace—fitfor war. In the one 
they outrival their adversaries and 
cotemporaries in diplomatic ad- 
dress, and a knowledge of the arts 
of governing—ia the other, they 
conquer their enemies by valour 
and virtue. 

The land of freedom extends 
from Mexico*to Canada, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, pre- 
senting a surface sufficient to sup- 
port the population of Europe. Li- 
berty loses nothing by communica- 
tion; like the sun, it emits rays, 
numberless as ‘hey are exhaust- 
less, and like that great luminary, 
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it shines alike on the diamond, 
‘whether it sparkles on the crown 
6f royalty, or slumbers on the cross 
of the sive ;” it sheds its infla- 
ence andits blessings on all alike 
who donot rejectthem. We have 
then no motive to wish for its ex- 
clusive favours—we cannot be less 
free because others are also free. 
It is our interest, it is our wish, that 
liberty should be co-extensive with 
the world. The Goddess has taken 
up her residence with us, and ere 
long; carried on the wings of oar 
Eagle, bearing our national fasces, 
and lighted hy the American stars, 
these emblems of strength, union, 
and li she will carry the exam- 

le of our country over eve rt 
of the Western World, snd: dele 
throughout the globe. IF WE 
ARE TO HAVE A MILLEN- 


NIUM, ‘THE WORLD MUST 

FIRST BE FREE AND REPUB- 

LICAN. 

* it isa matter of surprise to me 
“\ that there is yet one spot of North 

America which slavery claims: as 


herown. Our Canadian nei rs 
are worthy of being free, and will 
be so; the treatment of them by 
their Anglo-rulers is not ‘unlike 
those acts of our Royal Governors, 
which form'a prominent cause of 
our complaints contained in the de- 
claraiion of indepéndence. The 
late ‘spirited resolves of the people 
of Canada bear no little affinity to 
those which immediately ded 
our battle of Le peo- 
ple of ‘Canada sigh for freedom— 
the seed is sown--already it grows 
-—the © } will be a tree—A 
TREE*OF LIBERTY, which will 
overshadow whatever is habitable 
of our Northern continent. — 

“The mild and prudent policy of 
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our government has bought freedon: 
for Florida, and sent liberty un- 
stained with blood, and unsullied by 
crime, to the borders of Mexico.— 
Liberty is fast striding over the 
Spanish provinces of the South-- 
Buenos Ayres and Chili are free. 
To sender the remaining provinces 
equally so, requires but the subsi- 
ding of some petty and local feuds 
which have their rise in ignorance, 
misconception, or ambition. The 
despised Ferdinand is without re- 
sources to carry on war—20,000 
men, assembled on the Spanish 
coast, are without pay or subsist- 
ence, and without the prospect of 
being conveyed to their destination 
in South America—already they 
desert, and return to their homes. 

The royal power in America is 
nearly extinct, and consists princi- 
pally, or wholly, of those natives or 
residents, who, acting under the 
anthority of the King, lived upon 


} the fat of the land, and extorted 


from enslaved subjects the means 
of enriching themselves—the hopes 
even of these harpies are nearly 
atan end—they gradually skulk 
into the independent ranks, and be- 
come patriots from necessity. The 
battle of Maipo broke the spirits 
and dissolved the hopes of the Roy- 
alists. Soon shall we hail all Ame- 
ricans as brethren and freemen— 
from the frozen clime above Hud * 
son’s Bay to the ad regions of 

Cape Horn no slave will be found— 
no tyrant to impose his unnatural 
decrees ; the new world will give 
laws and liberty to the old! The 
last awe years of the history of 
the Old World exhibit much to ex- 
cite the astonishment of the sage 
and statesman, and to awaken the 
speculations of the philosopher, in- 








tent on the progressive well-being 
of man, and devoted to the interests 
which are best calculated to secure * 
it. The changes that have taken 
place within that period have com- 
inanded the awe, and fixed the at- 
tention of the world, whether seen 
in the desolating overwhelming 
march of military power, or the 
subtle, silent, blasting influence of 
Machiavelian policy. Disastrous 
to our race have been the calami- 
ties that have ensued ; tremendous 
the revolutions that have assailed 
and jeopardized their happiness, 
ln reviewing the present situation 
of the powers of Europe, and avert- 
ing to the course of their apparent 
policy, bave we not strong reasons 
to believe that ere long the thun- 
ders shall fall that have so long 
been gathering? Can we believe 
that the people will tamely ac- 
quiesce in the complete demolition 
of political institutions, the works 
of patriots and of sages, consecra- 
ted and endeared by their useful- 
ness? Can we trust to promises of 
moderation from despots? The 
empire of the Czar is one that has 
within the memory of the present 
generation been introduced within 
the pale of the Ropapene commu- 
nity. I will say ing particu- 
larly of the extent of its dominions, 
and of the millions that both in 
Asia and Eu bow the knee to 
the Russian Emperor. °Tis cer- 
tain the undisguised measures of 
his government are guch as cannot 
remain unobserved, or their tend- 
ency wp am RArUps CaP 
not regard without appr ion 
the manning of his fleets, and the 
general augmentation of his naval 
means. We will ere long discover 


how sacred are the bonds that bind 
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the Russian Emperor to the Holy 
Ailiance—how unquestionably pa- . 
cific were the motives. that led Aim 
to the execution of that novel and 
mysterious instrument. We have 
learned what confidence is to be 
placed in the professions of princes 
—what reliance on their promises 
of moderation and of peace. And 
what shall we say of the illustrious, 
the humbled, house of Austria ?— 
oh! how fallen from her command- 
ing rank—how despoiled of her 
power-—how robbed of the diadems 
with which ages had enriched her. 
Who can contemplate without me- 
lancholy emotion him whose scep- 
tre was swayed by Charlemagne 
and Charles V.; they were the ar- 
biters and sovereigns of Europe : 
he is the governor of an inconsider- 
able territory ; the annals of the 
world no where furnish so solemn 
an instance of princely de tion, 
of imperial declension. The prin- 
) ces of the Germanic body have re- 
nounced his authority, and become 
sovereign and independent. I can- 
not believe it probable that a prince 
of descent so illustrious will che- 
rish sentiments sincerely pacific, 
under circumstances of the most 
painful humiliation. Though astate 
of inactivity, (for it is not tranquil- 
lity,) at present exists in France, 
we have no security for the future 
peace in that country ; her fetters 
bave been removed ; the army of 
occupation is withdrawn—France 
is herself again; apd I shall not be 
surprised if ere leng,she may wish 
to repay the friendly visit she has 
heen honoured with by the allied 
army. 7 

France will not, 1 am convinced, 
from a just view of her national 
character, continue passive after 
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the violation of her svil, and the 
curtailment of her territory.«- To 
recover what, in this respect, she 
had lost, was the ostensible object 
of her last effort. It will, at no 
distant period, be made with her an 
object final and indispensable. She 
may not stop here ; but, rising in 
her might and strength from the 
inglorious apathy in which she had 
been bound, the remembrance of 
former victories would animate her 
soldiery, andfrom their recent hu- 
miliation, an irresistible impulse 
will be found to dispute again with 
Angtria and Prussia the GLORIES 
OF JENA AND OF AUSTER- 
LITZ. 
such a country as France, of a po- 
pulation ardent, dauntless, and pa- 
triotic, and who have so often been 
led in the resistless career of victo- 
ry, will, ere long, start fromher le- 
thargy, and maddening at the foot 
that hostilely trampled on the integ: 


rity of her soil, draw on her asso- | 


ciated foes the fell sword of ven- 
geance and retribution. 

In the affairs of England a crisis 
seems approaching ; not one to 
raise her—she has already reach- 
ed her zenith—she became the 
mistress of the ocean—her com- 
merce covered the waters of the 
world—she ssed nearly every 
valuable island-—she holds a world 
in the East Indies—but how chan- 
ged! The American tars have an- 
locked the ocean. America, Rus- 
six, and even France, putin their 
claims to commerce, and threaten 
to become manufacturers—the na- 
tional bank no longer pays money 
—the national debt is enormous— 
taxation insufferably oppressive—— 
a great proportion of the people 
are become paupers; while those 


I cannot believe but that. 








. tion. 
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who can, emigrate to our. happy 
land. The loyalty of Englishmen 


“is reduced to the standard of rea- 


son; they love their country, and 
the more so, because it owes its 
greatness to their unwearied in- 
dustry and ingenuity ; but they are 
tired of Castlereagh and of Can- 
ning ; they owe no allegiance to 
tyrants—no respect to those whose ” 
misconduct will produce the crisis 
that must be near at hand. 

And what shall we say of Ireland! 
the days of her splendour are past 
—her name and fame are alike sus- 
pended—her songs of merriment 
have become sighs of sadness :— 

* The harp that once through Tara's halls, 

The soul of music shed, 


Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls, 
As if that soul was fled.” 


yet, though humbled, her sons are 
proud; though robbed, they are 
rich; though manacled and degra- 
ded, they are Milesian. 

In vain has the Sassenagh endea- 
voured to denationalize the Irish- 
man——in vain has he tried to barba- 
rize the natives—in vain has he 
warred against the Irishman’s lan- 
guage—denounced his customs, or 
attempted to make him forget him- 
self; and, above all, has he failed 
to make the sons of the Emerald 
Isle, English !—Seven centuries of 
persecution have not damped their 
love of country—seven centuries of 
slavery have not made the natives 
savages. The Irish’ np om De has 
outlived twenty ages of interdic- 
The national habits and ori- 
ginal customs remain, so whole— 
so unsophisticated—that they stand 
evidence, as strong as holy writ, in 
confutation of the aspersions and 
errors of modern libellers and false 
historians. 
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The history of the times was 
kept for many centuries with acca- 
racy and minute attention. The 
national Fes, or Triennial Parlia- 
meat, instituted about nine hundred 
years before the Christian era, and 
soon after the Milesian migration, 
attended specially and with cere- 
mon:ous forms to the preservation 
of the historical annals of the king- 
dom. The national heralds were 
men of the greatest erudition, of 
the most tried virtue, and approved 
patriotism; they were liberally 
paid by the nation, and could re- 
tain confidence only by deserving 
it; the records underwent the se- 
verest scratiny by select commit- 
tees, and afterwards publicly by the 
entire Fes; if an error occurred it 
did not escape detection; every 
thing doubtful was expunged ; they 
were finally transcribed into the 
Register of ‘Tara. 

It was the policy of the British 
to destroy these records, and they 
too well gacceeded ; but they could 
not be entirely effaced from the 
memory. The material facts have 
been handed down by éral_tradi- 
tion, with an accuracy and unifor- 
mity which must entitle them to 
credit. In the absence of every 
tradition, and of every resord, we 
would yet read the nation’s history 
in the character of its present na- 
tives; their language is the same 
spoken by the Phoenicians more 
than three thousand years ago ; 
their manners and characteristic 
customs can be traced to a like 
origin. A colony of Pheenicians 
brought the use of letters into 
Spain, and the sons of Milesius 
broughtit tolreland. Her nume- 
rous colleges were evidences of 
civilization and learning, unknown 

23 


strongly relied on. 
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in Britain, the inkabitants of which 
were represented by the historians 
of the tirst Christian century as lit- 
tle better than barbarians. It was 
the interest of British governors 
and historians to blot from history, 
and, if possible, from memory, facts 
which would by comparison be so 
unfavourable to themselves. 

The Milesian migration is the 
event on which Anglo historians 
have specially dwelt with a view to 
disprove it; yet, even ingenuity 
cannot invent any argument of 
weight. The impossibility of such 
a voyage in so early an age is 
Before the fif- 
teenth century the art of navigation 
underwent little improvement. At 
that period, Columbus drew the 
eyes of the world on him, by per- 
forming a voyage over asea of im- 
mense extent. A previous attempt 
to navigate the Atlantic, by a due 
west course, had been abandoned 
as impracticable ; yet Columbus did 
cross it in safety, and performed a 
voyage more difficult and danger- 
ous than that of Milesius. From 
Spain to Ireland it was possibje.to 
coast it, or keep within sight of 
land ; and if land had been lost sight 
of, its situation could scarcely be 
mistaken, and it might be easily re- 
gained. 

But why not prefer to land in 
France or England? Without a po- 
sitive history of all the views and 
relations of the Spaniards with 
their neighbours, and with other 
nations, the question must remain 
unanswered; nor is it material to 
establish more of history than the 
migration itself. It is possible that 
the relations between Spain and 
her French neighbours were not 
sufficiently amicable. Milesjus 
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might have landed in Britain, and, 
disgusted by the manners, or dri- 
ven off by the inhospitality of the 
natives, pursued his voyage to a 
better or more hospitable land.— 
He had possibly found the Britons 
of that day to be what their de- 
scendants were described by Cx- 
sar in ten centuries thereafter, 
‘* Feres inhospitesque.” Itis fact 
that the Milesian migration from 
Spain to Ireland did take place 
about one thousand years before 
the Christian era; the emigrants 
were, and their-descendants now 
are, brave, courteous, and hospita- 
ble ; lovers of their country— proud 
of ancestry—lovers of letters, and 
emulators in practices of virtue.— 
The trish monarchy, which was 
elective, continued, although in 
different families, of Milesian de- 
scent, until the time of the British 
invasion. It is an historical fact that, 


during the reign of Elizabeth, the 
title to the crown of Ireland was 
maintained on the presumption (a 
false one however,) that the mon- 
arch was descended from a Span- 
iard, who brought a colony of his 
countrymen to Ireland before the 


time of Milesius. This is an admis- 
sion-of the possibility of migration 
from Spain to Ireland. 

If we have seen the people of 
Ireland during a period of two thou- 
sand. years, Composing a civilized 
and philosophic nation, promoting 
the art of government with pru- 
dence and success ; carrying their 
sword triumphantly across the 
ocean; intimidating by their prow- 
ess and skill those who would fain 
invade them, and punishing the te- 
merity of those who dared to at- 
tempt it; if we have seen them 
diffusing learning and piety over a 
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great portion of the known world ; 
sending teachers and religious mis- 
sionaries to England, France, and 
other countries ; opening their nu- 
merous colleges and seminaries 
gratuitously to all foreigners who 
sought for éducation—how lament- 
able the change which followed ; 
how base the historian that would 
blacken so fair a page ; how un- 
grateful the return that would 
make them slaves. 

The limits to which I ought to 
confine myself, must, at present, 
leave untold the feats and virtues 
of Irishmen, the history of early 
Ireland; and I must leave to be 
collected from that histery, the 
events which followed the British 
invasion, with the exception of such 
few remarks as your indulgence 
will permit me to observe on. 

In the twelfth century, Henry 
Il. of England, taking advantage 
of a dispute then existing be- 
tween two Irish chiefs;*accepted 
the invitation of one off them to 
take a part in the contest ; the his- 
tory of this transaction presents no 
bad elucidation of the moral cha- 
racters of the nations and their ru- 
lers. 

Dermod, King of Leinster, a man 
of voluptuous and infamous charac- 
ter, induced the wife of O’Rourke, 
King of Brefleny, to elope with 
him. The national indignation was 
quickly roused. The chief mon- 
arch, Roderick O’Connor, espous- 
ed the cause of the injured. The 
infamous Dermod, deserted even 
by his own people, fled to Henry 
ll. then in France; he laid his 
crown and himself at Henry’s feet. 
Arrangements were privately made 
between these two bad men for the 
invasion of Ireland, which took 
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place soon afterwards, unexpected 
by the inhabitants. From such a 
beginning nothing good could be 
expected, nothing did arise. 
The crime of Derméd, which ex- 
cited such general ‘indignation ia 
the twelfth century, is equally de- 
tested by the [rish of this day, as 
evidently appears from the late case 
of Guthrie against Sterne, which 
drew forth so strongly the public 
odium, and gave'to the young bar- 
rister Phillips, an opportunity to 
display his powerful, unequalled 
eloquence. The conduct of Hen- 
ry was cruel to his enemies, faith- 
lesg to his friends, treacherous to 
all; he raised a nation in arms 
against him, and brought on him- 
self and successors centuries of in- 
quietude and war. Among those 
who opposed Henry with violent 
courage, was the unfortunate 
O’Rourke. During the reign of 
Henry, the British had no command 
beyond the pale which separated 
the conquered from the unconquer- 
ed country. 

Before the reformation, a period 
of nearly 400 years, there could 
be no difference on the score of re- 


ligion ; the people of both islands 


professed the same. The same 
spirit of persecution which disgra- 
ced the after ages, was, however, 
maintained towards Ireland. The 
people were first persecuted be- 
cause they were Irish; they were 
afterwards persecuted becanse 
they were papists. They were 
first persecuted through fear of 
themselves, and afterwards through 
a pretended fear of the Pope ; first, 
because they would not bow to an 
usurper, and then, because they 
would bow to their God? Is 
there one listening to me who re- 
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sided in Ireland during the latter 
years of the pastcentury ? Ifthere 
is, | would ask him, were not free 
quarters to a licentious soldiery 
common’? Did they not destroy the 

roperties, and even lives, of the 
inhabitants ? Did they not commit 
crimes at which humanity shadders, 
which history is unwilling to re- 
cord, and at which modesty shrinks 
froma recital ; are there not many 
of those here present who, in their 
own times, have seen their friends 
and countrymen, the innocent as 
well as the guilty, flying before an 
infuriated military and indemnified 
magistrates, hiding themselves in 
mountains, bogs, and caves, with- 
out any nourishment to subsist on, 
but the spontaneous productions of 
the soil ? 

The reigns of sixteen monarchs 
who ruled before the reformation, 
heaped upon Ireland all possible 
calamities ; the violence of their 

roceedings were fully equalled 

y those of fourteen monarehs (in- 
cluding Cromwell, ) who ruled since 
the reformation ; religion had re- 
ally nothing to do with the business; 
it was a mere pretext. The sacri- 
ligious impudence which could set 
up the bible as the authority for 
persecution and robbery, and call 
on heaven to sanction violence and 
murder, cannot go without its re- 
ward. The people of Ireland, like 
the people of America, would not 
of themselves hate each other on 
account of a difference in religious 
tenets, nor war against each other 
for differing in the manner of wor- 
shipping their God! Before this 
bane shall rest upon our country 
we must exchange our Munroe for 
a Prince Regent, our Adams fora 
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Castlereagh, our Jackson for a 
Lutrel—a titled Carhampton. 
Before andafter the reformation, 
misfortunes were alike the portion 
of Ireland, she was persecuted by 
protestant kings, and betrayed by 
catholic kings. The revolution of 
1688, which was to bring peace 
and mild government to all his Ma- 
jesty, King William’s subjects, 
brought no ~peace—-no happiness 
to Ireland. It commenced with a 
violation of the articles of Lime- 
rick, and in its progress, the sub- 
jects were robbed of their repre- 
sentalive franchises. The reign 


of George the III, robbed Ireland 
of its parliament, and reduced it 
from nominal independence to the 
state of a dependent colony. What 


is the situation of Ireland under 
George the III? Confiscations, 
house-hurnings, free quarters, man 
selling, imprisonment without ac- 
cusation, transportations without 
trials, packing juries, breaking 
treaties, indemnifying magistrates, 
transplanting the catholics into Con- 
naught, as Cromwell did of old. 
The bravery of the people in 
a late attempt to free their coun- 
try, deserves eulogium—it is above 
it—it transcends my power to at- 
tempt, and it cannot’be expected I 
could give you the volume of in- 
teresting facts connected there- 
with. I would, however, rescue 
the national character from the 
foul charge, that an Irishman’s 
greatest enemies were his own 
countrymen ; this originated with 
the émemy, and is not true. Ire- 
Jand had her O’Brien and her Rey- 
nolds, but Ireland was more uni- 
ted, more true to herself, than any 
other nation with whose history we 
are acquainted. Ireland had her 
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million of United Irishmen ; let her 
euemies say how many, or rather 
how few, were the numbers of her 
traitors.* Ss 








"In elucidation of my assertion, I glad- 
ly give place to the following circum- 
stance, which has been lately communi 
cated to me. 

It was in the early part of the year 1796, 
when two officers and nine men proceed- 
edto break up a private distillery near « 

lace called Cascarigan, in the county of 

itrim, Ireland. The seizing party was 
one of those petty corps called police , 
their duty was to aid in suppressing pri- 
vate distilleries, and generally in A nig 
cing the Revenue Laws; tlre service was 
often severe and always dangerous ; it, 
therefore, reqnired men of desperate gour- 
age to perforin it, and such were the per- 
sons selected for the occasion ; they were 
minute men, officered “a la militaire.’ 
perfectly subordinate to their conmand- 
ers, fully armed, and in uniform; they 
were little armies that kept the country in 

srpetual disquiet, or alarm. The still 

unters, eleven in number, arrived at the 
distillery, it belonged to a person of the 
name of Muldoon, who, in preservation 
of his little ali, dared to resist the seizure ; 
he became the victim of his rash intre- 
a and instantly lay a corpse at the 

eet of these merciless executors of the 
law. Of the poricsere of the engage- 
ment which followed hereupen, but few 
details can be here given. The friends 
and neighbours of Muldoon quickly as- 
sembled to avenge his murder, without 
fire-arms, or other means of defence than 
such as they rig oe found, and quick- 
y sped—the foe fell—-the eleven men 
ied; not one remained to tell the tale. 
This happened in athickly inhabited neigh- 
bourhood ; hundreds must have witness- 
ed, or have been actors in this affair. 
As might be expected, active measures 
were taken to discover the killers of the 
pole a persecution followed the first 
allure to unravel the transaction; it 

was a severe one; one that involved all 
the friends of Muldoon in total ruin. For 
two the storm raged ; a district, ex- 
tending two miles on every side of Mul- 
doon’s cabbin, was in some degree laid 
waste, every house was visited by the 
inquisitors, numbers were arrested; men, 
women, and children, were driven to 
gaol, or guard houses; bribery, persua- 
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The host of men who signalized 
themselves in thatcontest and whose 
names are honourably connected 
with the appellation of United 
Irishmen, must now remain with- 
out particular mention ; in the at- 
tempt, injustice must be done to 
some, for who can remember all, 
and selection is impossible. 

Who will not sympathize in the 
feeling of respect and admiration 
which their virtue and their valour 
universally excites ? 

They are men whom this whole 
nation, nay, whom the good and 
the wise of all nations delight to 
honour. In the defence of their 
country, scorning the inglorious 
terms proposed them, they valiant- 
ly fought and gloriously died. Be- 
stowing thus their lives, they have 
obtained a name as deathless as 
their soul—a sepulchre that shall 
be most glorious—that shall be 
more durable than Corinthian brass 
—not that in which their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which their 
fame is preserved—they have no 
inscriptions on their tombs; but 
the memorial of them, better than 
all inscriptions throughout the 
whole world, is more durably im- 
pressed in the universal remem- 
brance of the free! One name, 


‘however, I must be permitted to 


mention ; the splended living, will 
forgive it; the honoured dead, if 


—— _ 


sion, threat, and torture, were tried with- 
out effect. A prisoner who carried about 
him the proof of his participation in the 
hattle, (the wound of a musket ball,) un- 





derwent the ordeal, and was found dead 
in the river on the morning after his ar- 
rest. The faith of Irishmen was not to 
be shook—the secret outlived every effort 
to discover it—tired persecution at length 
sought repose, and further inquiry was 
discontinued. 
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they can think of, and hear us, 
will approve it. I could not wish 
for the people of Ireland a more 
refulgent moment, or for ourselves 
a happier sensation, could we wit- 
ness the guardian angel of Ireland, 
bearing her flag triumphant through 
the skies, proclaiming to all na- 
tions that Ireland was FREE! That 
the recording genius of Erin had 
inscribed the name of ‘‘ EMMET ”’ 
on the tomb of the martyr—peace 
tothine honoured shade—but when 
liberty breaths again in thy re- 


| gions—thy name shall be the ral- 


lying point—the polar star of free- 
men, 

It is fortunate for mankind, that 
against the systematic tyranny of 
the old government, there is an 
antidote, that is, emigration; and 
still more fortunate that he has not 
to roam, as a blind man, in search 
of a place of rest. Liberty beckons 
with one hand—beckons to the 
stranger and the persecuted, and 
with the other points to America. 

It was in the year 1816 when 
migration to America was very 
great and almost exclusively di- 
rected to the port of New-York. 
It was at this time that a British 
agent had officially undertaken the 
charitable office of offering an as- 
sylum in Canada, or a free passage 
to such of his majesty’s subjects as 
would return to their homes, and 
come again under the misrule of 
their oppressors. 

It was at this time also that this 
Society was formed, its members 
consisted of persons of all nations. 
and its philanthropic views were 
directed to the relief of emigrants, 
witheut regard to the country they 
came from. The inhabitants of 
Ireland formed the great bulk or 
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emigrants, and were, with few ex- 
ceptions, the only applicants for 
relief; this gave rise to an er- 
roneous opinion that the members 
were exclusively Irish—but the 
fact of my addressing you contra- 
dicts such a report. It has ever 
been a matter of regret to me, that 
many persons wish to draw the 
line of demarkation between na- 
tive and naturalized citizens ; sure- 
ly their interests are the same ; and 
the situation of the man who atthis 
day adopts, and swears allegiance 
to this country, cannot be thought 
different from that of Montgomery, 
and a host of patriots, who died in 
the first contest for independence. 
During the last struggle, innumer- 
able similar instances might be pro- 


duced ; and the name of our own’ 


president M‘Keon, will add laurels 
to American history, and shall re- 
main honoured and admired as long 
as valour claims a tribute—as long 
as the Niagara rolls her blue wave. 

The love of country is not con- 
fined to the spot that merely gave 
us birth ; though the scenes of our 
youth may excite a thrill of plea- 
sure, and their recollection, dwelt 
upon with lively emotion—though 
these natural ideas are often asso- 
ciated with the moral ones, and, 
like external signs; serve to as- 
certain and bind them; yet, pat- 
riotism is the affection which we 
fee] for that moral system or com- 
munity which is governed by laws 
united on the basis of a common 
interest—this should be our love of 
country——it should swallow up all 
sordid and selfish regard]—it should 
conquer the love of ease, of plea- 
sure, and of wealth; nay, even 
life itself should be sacrificed to 


maintain the rights—-promote the | 
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interests—<detend the liberty, hou- 
our and happiness, of that coun- 
try which affords us protection in 
the hour of danger---that country 
which shelters us from tyranny—- 
that country in which the wreath 
of distinction is attainable by all. 

‘To you, fellow members, it must 
be an especial gratification, that, 
notwithstanding the machinations 
of our enemies, notwithstanding 
the misfortunes which many of you 
have encountered in your native 
countries, that you find means, by 
mutual association, of relieving the 
wants of your fellow beings; let 
me urge you all to take an active 
part in the interests of this asso- 
ciation ; let every one depend up- 
on his single exertions ; remember 
that mankind is made up of indivi- 
duals; let none of you despair of 
doing much good if you please ; for 
though the influence of an individ- 
ual upon your society be as imper- 
ceptible as a drop of rain in a 
Summer's shower, yet like that, 
it is of some avail, and always pro- 
portionate toits exertion ; thus our 
duties will become a pleasure, and 
friendship and charity lead us on 
through the paths of happiness. 
Let not the demon of party scatier 
the firebrands of discord among 
us; remember that one common 
cause is ours—one common in- 
terest animates our exertions.— 
But why should I urge you to ac- 
tion; I read the sentiments of your 
hearts on your countenances; and 
I am persuaded that every individ- 
ual i hears me, rallying around 
the altar of liberty, is ready to ex- 
claim, 


“FREELY WILL WE LIVE, OR WE 
NOBLY SWEAR TO DIE.” 














IRRIGATION. 

Next to compost, (or, perhaps, 
as some would place it, before it) 
irrigation tends. powerfully to in- 
crease the produce of land, whe- 
ther the same be in grass or craps. 
The practice of irrigation is not 
new, and may have very probably 
been the earliest mode attempted 
in assisting nature to render land 
productive. The Italians and the 
Swiss practised irrigation very ear- 
ly. ‘ Sat prata biberant’’ (the 
tields have drank enough) became 
proverbially expressive of the opin- 
ion, that the subject under discus- 
sion was sufliciently enlarged on, 
and might be discontinued. In hor- 
ticulture, itis everywhere prac- 
tised, and nothing prevents its ge- 
neral use, but the fear that the ex- 
pense would exceed the resulting 
advantage. It is, however, a fact, 
that in most instances, the effect 
would be productive of profit, and 
that the expense, unless under ve- 
ry uncommon disadvantages,should 
never deter the farmer from be- 
stowing on his land a plentiful sup- 
ply of water, and this especially in 
climates where a hot sun tends to 
parch the land, and injure or de- 
stroy the crops. 

The gccasional overflowing of 
grass-lands will never fail, parti- 
cularly in warm climates, to pro- 
duce a double quantity of grass.— 
Crops of corn, potatoes, &c. will be 
increased in a still greater propor- 
tion by permitting the water to run 
occasionally between the drills— 
and, for this purpose, the mode of 
planting vegetables in drills, ought, 
in every possible case, be introdu- 
ced. 
Mr. Young, the great patron of 
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improved agriculture, has employ- | 
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ed his useful pen forcibly and 
largely in commendation of water- 
ing lands; he calls Mr. Fitzherbert, 
of England, who practised irriga- 
tion to a great extent in the 16th 
century, ‘“‘the very intelligent 
farmer.’’ ‘‘ To spread a knowl 
edge of so important a.branch of 
agriculiure as irrigation, is (says 
Mr. Young, in bis annals of agri- 
culture,) among’the most material 
objects of this work.” 

On this subject, Sir John Sin- 
clair remarks: ‘* Heat and mois- 
ture seem to be the two principal 
sources of vegetation. In cold 
seasons, or in a bleak country, no- 
thing thrives if the soil is dry and 
parched, the growth of every plant 
is retarded : but where the atmos- 
phere is warm, and where the earth 
is not deficient in moisture, every 
thing prospers.” 

Dr. Edwards, of Pennsylvania, 
writes, that irrigation has been 
brought to great perfection in that 
state. ‘* Hills, (says the Doctor,) 
so steep as not to be arable, are 
watered, and produce greater 
quantities of grass than flat lands, 
without having ever had a fork-full 
of manure put upon them, and are 
now richer than they were thirty 
years ago; after having had two 
crops of hay, and sometimes three 
(though that is rather severe) an- 
nually taken from them.” 

Mr. Bakewell, also of Pennsyl- 
vania, remarks, that ‘‘ clover in 
the ficlds ought by all means to be 
raised in its course ;” but, he alse 
observes, that “itis a crop pro- 
duced by labour, and at a certain 
expense per acre ; whereas, the 
watered meadows, after the firs! 
expense, are productive for eres. 
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without scarcely any more being 
laid-out on them.”’ 


The following pithy remarks by | 


Sir John Sinclair, will strike every 
farmer with their extreme import- 
ance. While on the subject of wa- 
tering land, Sir John observes : 

‘‘Itis by far the easiest, the 
cheapest, and the most certain 
mode of improving poor land. 

‘* The land, when once impro- 
ved, is put in a state of perpetual 
and increasing fertility, without 
any occasion for manure, or any ad- 
ditional expense. 

‘“‘ The land is not only made fer- 
tile, but becomes extremely pro- 
ductive; being capable of produc- 
ing two crops of hay, besides pas- 
ture.every year. 

“ The land is not only extreme- 
ly productive, but, under proper 
management, produces grass early 
in the year, when it is doubly va- 
luable, at least for sheep, especial- 
ly ewes and lambs, coming before 
any other spring growth, and when 
one ton is probably worth two at 
any other season. 

** Not only is the land thus im- 
proved without the necessity of 
manure, but it produces food for 
animals, which is converted into 
manure, with which other lands 
may be_enriched. 

‘* It is not too high a calculation 
to state, that an acre of watered 
meadow, either directly or indi- 
rectly, pare as much manure 
as may be sufficient for an acre of 
arable land?’ 

_ This subject will be continued 
next month, when one, or perhaps 


two cuts will be introduced. 
Ed. Globe. 
On 12th Nov. the plies still raged at 
‘Tngiers, carrying off about 30-e day. 





| vidual and his rights against 
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From the American Watchman 


AKAUCANIA. 

Chili may be divided politically 
into two parts ; the conquered por- 
tion, or that which, formerly sub- 
ject to Spain, is now in the posses- 
sion of the patriots ; and the Indian 
part, which still maintains its inde- 


pendence, andthe great part of 


which may be comprehended un- 
der the term of Araucania. The 
former extends from Peru on the 
north, to the Bio-bio in latitude 
36 deg. 50min. South. Araucania 
proper, is that district of country 
which lies between the Bio-bio, its 
northern boundary, and the river 
Callacallas, in latitude 39 deg. 50 
min. South. This district contains 
the finest plains of Chili; is in 
length 186 geographical miles, and 
is now, by the accession of some 
other tribes, 420 miles in breadth, 
extending from the Andes to the 
Pacific Ocean ; the whole compre- 
hending 78,120 square miles. 

The form of the Araucanian go- 
vernment, as it existed anterior to 
the invasion of the Spaniards, and 
still continues, is aristocratic.— 
The country is divided into four 
departments or tetrarchates, each 
of which is governed by a Toqui 
or nobleman of the highest order. 
The next order, called Apo-ulme- 
nes govern a smailer division ; and 
athird order called Ulmenes gov- 
ern a sub-division. * But this dis- 
tinction af ranks is more an institu- 
tion of their military, than of their 
‘civil polity. Their civil rights are 
protected by fundamenial laws 
which tradition has faithfully pre- 
served, and the experience of ages 
has fully sanctioned. 
well calculated to shield the indi- 
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‘messengers are despatched to the 


usurpation of the nobility. Among 
the most important are the rules 
which ordain that no personal ser- 
vice can be required of the people 
but in time of war, and that the 
chiefs or nobles shall support 
themselves, without any aid from 
the people. These people clear- 
ly understand and appreciate their 
rights, and guard them with a jea- 
lous vigilance against any attempt 
of the nobles to abrogate or evade 
them. 

The military government of the 
Araucanians contains sume regula- 
tions worthy of the imitz tion of more 
civilized nations. ‘The question of 
war, like every other subject of 
national importance, is decided by 
the great body of the nobility, in a 
general diet, assembled in some 
large plain where they feast as well 
as deliberate. When war is resol- 
ved upon, ageneral mission is elect- 
ed from the four Toquis: if, how- 
ever, neither of the Toquis possess 
the requisite qualifications, the 
commander may be selected from 
among the Ulmenes, or even from 
the common class. Being chosen, 
he assumes the title of Toqui, and 
reccives the oaths of fealty and 
obedience from the other Toquis, 
the Ulmenes, and the people ; who 
although averse in civil life to sub- 
ordination, submit implicitly to the 
orders of their chieftain. The com- 
mander is invested with dictatorial 
powers—has the appointment of 
his Vice Toqui, or lieutenant gen- 
eral, and the officers of his staff, 
who again nominate their subaltern 
oficers. Upoa the eve of a war, 


confederate tribes, and even to the 
Indians who dwell among the Span- 
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solicit their assistance. A few small 
arrows, bound with a red string, 
the emblem of blood, are the cre- 
dentials of these harbingers of war; 
but when hostilities have commen- 
ced, the finger of one of their ene- 
mies accompanies the arrows. ‘The 
Araucanian army originally consist- 
ed of infantry alone, but the havoc 
commitied by the Spanish cavalry, 
in 1551, induced them to turn their 
attention to the procuring of horses, 
which had been introdaced into 
Ci. by the Spaniards, and multi- 
plied rapidly. In 1585, they had 
a large body of cavalry completely 
organized, and it has since consti- 

tuted an important portion of their 

military force. Kach regiment of 
cavalry contains one thousand men, 

divided into ten companies of one 





hundred men each. The soldiers 
are defended by cuirasses of hard- 
ened leather, worn beneath their 
common dress, and are equipped 
with helmets and shields of the 
same materials. ‘The arms of the 
cavalry are swords and lances; 
those of the infantry, pikes or clubs 
shod with iron; bews and slings 
were formerly their weapons ; but 
experience has taught them that 
close combat is the only remedy 
against the destructive effects of 
the Spanish musketry. The art of 
manufacturing gunpowder has been 
carefully concealed from them by 
the Spaniards, although they are 
intimately acquainted with the me- 
thod of using it. It is related, that 
in their early conflicts with the 
Spaniards, they imagined gunpow- 
der was made from the negroes 
who accompanied them ; but hav- 
ing caught a negro and burned him 
to a coal by way of experiment, 





iards, to announce the war, and to 
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they discovered the fallacy of their 
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conjecture. Alter spending three 
days in arranging the plan of the | 
campaign, during which the opin- 
ion of every individual is received 
and considered, the army prepares 
to march: the infantry is taken 
upon the horses behind the caval- 
ry, while on the march; each sol- 
dier furnishes and carries his own 
provisions, consisting of a small bag 
of meal, which, when mixed with 
water constitutes their subsistence 
till they can live upon the spoils of 
their enemies. ‘Thus equipped 
and unincumbered with baggage, 
they advance and retreaf with a 
rapidity unexampled in modern 
warfare. Their march is prece- 
ded by an advanced guard; they 
have a body of reserve, and make 
regular fortified encampments. In 
battle, the cavalry form the two 
wings, and the infantry the centre 
«—a pikeman and a clubman being 
placed alternately—The Vice To- 
qui, who commands the right wing, 
is every where present, animating 
the soldiers with eloquent decla- 
mation. The army proceed to the 
charge with terrific shouts, and ad- 
vance with desperate impetuosity 
against the cannon of the enemy. 
The post of danger is the post of 
honour for which the soldiers all 
contend: the place of the slain is 
immediately supplied by the suc- 
ceeding lines, and they never abate 
the fury of the onset till they have 
penetrated the ranks of the enemy. 
The order and discipline are equal- 
ly admirable with the dauntless 
bravery which is exhibited by all. 
The spoils taken during the cam- 
paign, belong to the individual who 
has the good fortune to seize them, 
but when the capture has been ge- 
neral, they are distributed equally, 
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the commander and the common 
soldier receiving the same share. 
The preceding observations con- 

tain a sketch of the political and 
military system of the Araucanians, 
the new and formidable enemy of 
Valdivia, to whose operations we 
willnow return. As the Spaniards 
progressed in their conquests, and 
approached the Bio-bio, the Arau- 
canians perceived that the storm, 
which had fallen so heavily on their 
countrymen, would not spare them 
in its course ; that they were mere- 
ly destined to be the last victim. 
Kegarding with indignation the in- 
solence and rapacity of the Span- 
iards, they resolved to anticipate 
them by marching to the relief of 
their neighboars in the bay of Pen- 
co, who were then attacked by 
Valdivia. Aillavalu was appointed 
Toqui, or dictator, and with 4000 
men crossed the Bio-bio, and gave 
battle to the Spaniards near Con- 
ception. After the first discharge 
of musketry, the Araucanians by 
a bold and dexterous movement, 
pouring at once upon the Spanish 
line, brought it to close combat. 
while at the same time the Span- 
iards, having instantly assumed the 
form of a square, firmly sustained 
their ground. The battle continu- 
ed with unabated fury for several 
hours, when Valdivia being dis- 
mounted, confusion began <o-dis- 
play itself am his troops. At 
this period, the gallant Aillavalu, 
eager to seize the favourable mo- 
ment, rushed forward, and fell in 
the front of the battle. His soldiers 
ae began to retreat, but with 
so much order, and with so intre- 
pid a front, that the Spaniards dared 
notto pursue. Such was the re- 
sult of the first battle between the 




















Spaniards and the Araucanians— 
the discipline, science and fire arms 
of Europe on the one side, and na- 
tive, untutored valor oo the other. 
Valdivia was impressed with the 
strongest amazement at this first 
specimen of Araucaniap prowess. 
He had encountered all the dangers 
of European warfare, but never be- 
fore had he experienced such im- 
minent peril. The soldiers par- 
took of the sensations of their lead- 
er; they anticipated a return of 
this formidable enemy with dread 
and apprehension ; and to prepare 
for the worst, a strong fortification 
was immediately erected near the 
town. 

Anew Toqui was elected, na- 
med Lyncoyan, who possessed nei- 
ther the skill nor energy of his pre- 
decessor. He permitted Valdivia 
to complete the conquest of Penco 
and enlarge the city of Conception, 
during a whole year. The appre- 
hensions of the Spaniards began at 
length to wear off, and Valdivia re- 
ceiving some reinforcements from 
Peru, crossed the Bio-bio and in- 
vaded Araucania. He traversed it 
with unexpected facility, and was 
permitted to build the cities of Im- 
perial, Villarica and Valdivia, with- 
out opposition ; to secure his ac- 
quisitions he erected fortresses 
in Peren, Arauco and Tucapel, 
three of the most warlike provin- 
ces. He even proceeded so far as 
to portion out the country and its 
inhabitants among his principal of- 
ficers. Elated with his successes, 
Valdivia, after a short visit to St. 
Jago, entered Araucania a second 
time, where he built another city, 
in the province of Encol; called the 
city of the Frontiers ; aname which 
afterwards became strictly appro- 
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priate—its ruins now standing as a 
boundary mark between Araucania 
and the Spanish territory. J his 
was the seventh city Valdivia had 
built in Chili. 

So far prosperity attended the 
steps of Valdivia ; it was however, 
merely the gleam which frequent- 
ly precedes the coming tempests. 
The Araucanians, indignant at the 
supineness of Lyacoyan, at length 
deposed him ; and by the advice of 
Colcanlo, an aged and experienced 
Ulmen, chose Caupolican, one of 
the most eminent of their country- 
men, for their Toqui. The merits 
of Caupolican were universally ac- 
knowledged, and his countrymen, 
confiding in his valor and ability, 
eagerly demanded to be led against 
the enemy. After the requisite 
preparations, he marched against 
the forts of Arauco and Tucapel, 
both of which he carried; and, on 
the ruins of the latter, he waited 
the approach of Valdivia. The 
Spanish left wing, and a detachment 
sent to its aid, were surrounded 
and cut te pieces. But as the con- 
flict became general, the tide turn- 
ed. The Spanish artillery pene- 
trated with dreadful effect the com- 
pact battalions of the Araucanians. 
Twice had they been repulsed ; a 
third completed their confusion, 
and Caupolican exerted his autho- 
rity and valor in vain. All seem- 
ed lost, when at this critical mo- 
ment, the famous LAUTARO, a 
young Araucanian, the captive and 
page of Valdivia, seized with a pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, darted from the 
Spanish ranks, called upon his fly- 
ing countrymen, upbraided, rallied, 
and at length brought them with 
such fury to the charge, that it pro- 
ved completely decisive, and with 
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such fatal promptitude did ‘he pur- 
sue the advantage, that, excepting 
Valdivia, who was taken prisoner, 
nota single Spaniard escaped the 
slaughter: only two Promaucians 
reached Conception with intelli- 
gence of the defeat. The humbled 
Valdivia asked his life of the victor, 
promising to leave Chili with ali 
his countrymen ; and Caupolican, 
influenced as well by his own ge- 
nerous temper, as by the interces- 
sion of the young Lautaro, shewed 
an inclination to spare him. While 
they were deliberating upon-the 
subject, however, an old Ulmen, 
more prudent than humane, secret- 
ly approached the prisoner, and 
dashed out his brains with a club. 

The victory of Tucapel depriv- 
ed the Spaniards of all their posses- 
sions in Araucania, excepting the 
cities of Valdivia and Imperial.— 
The Araucanians celebrated it du- 
ring three successive days with 
great rejoicings. The hero Lau- 
taro, who, at the early age of six- 
teen, had gloriously achieved the 
salvation of his country, became the 
object of their idolatrous admira- 
tion. He was created a lieutenant 
general extraordinary, and entrust- 
ed with the command of a separate 
army ; with this army he crossed 
the Bio-bio, while Caupolican un- 
dertook the siege of Imperial and 
Valdivia. 

Valdivia was succeeded in the 
government of Chili by Francis Vi- 
lagran, a very brave and active 
officer. Upon hearing of the dis- 
aster at Tucapel, Villagran imme- 
diately collected a considerable ar- 
my and marched in quest of the 
Araucanians. Lautaro did not shun 
the combat : but choosing s strong 


position on the hill of Marignenu, 








he waited the approach of the ene- 
my. Villagran soon arrived, at- 
tacked Lautaro with all his forces, 
and after a furious and obstinate 
conflict, was totally routed. He 
effected his escape with the utmost 
difficulty to Conception, leaving the 
greater part of his troops on the 
tield of battle. Conception was im- 
mediately deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, and Lautaro conducted his vic- 
torious troops to that city, and en- 
riched them with rts plunder. 

About this period, the small pox, 
which had been introduced a few 
years before in the northern prov- 
inces, made its first appearance in 
Araucania, having been communi- 
cated in a sally made by the Span- 
iards from Valdivia, while besieged 
by Caupolican. lis effects were so 
destructive, that in one district 
alone, of twelve thousand persons, 
not more than one hundred survi- 
ved its ravages. 

Villagran having received orders 
from the court of Audience at Lima, 
to re-establish the settlement of 
Conception, proceeded thither for 
that purpose. Lautaro did not, 
however, suffer him to remain long 
unmolested. He met Villagran in 
the field, at the head of two thou- 
sand men, gave him a signal defeat, 
and again laid the city and its for- 
tifications in ruins. . Laytaro now 
conceived the bold design of at- 
tacking the city of St. Jago itself, 
and of destroying, at one blow, the 
centre of the Spanish power in Chi- 
li. St. Jago was distant at least 
300 miles from Araucania. At the 
head of €00 select companions, he 
began his march, and penetrated to 
the river Maule, without offering 
the least violence to the natives: 
but as soon as he entered the Pro- 
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maucian territory, he gave a loose 
to his indignation, and with more 
justice than policy, took a dreadful 
vengeance upon these traitorous 
apostates. 

He committed an error in forti- 
fying himself in the Promaucian 
territory, instead of marching di- 
rectly upon St. Jago, an error 
which proved fatal to his enterprize. 
The citizens of that place, when 
informed of the approach of Lauta- 
ro, derided the intelligence, and 
could not credit the probability of 
so daring an attempt, till the sur- 
prise aud defeat of one of their de- 
tachments left them no room to 
doubt the fact. Pedro Villagran 
was sent by his father, whom indis- 
position prevented from taking the 
command, to oppose Lautaro. Pe- 
dro attempted in vain to force the 
Araucanian camp, and was repeat- 
edly discomfited. A bold strata- 
gem of Lautaro’s had nearly over- 
whelmed his whole army ; by turn- 
ing upon it during the night, a 
branch of the river Mataquito.— 
Having escaped this disaster, young 
Villagran now resigned the com- 
mand to his father, who found him- 
self in a condition to resume it.— 
Villagran, dreading the consequen- 
ces of a pitched battle, resolved, if 
possible, to surprise his adversary. 
Conducted by a secret path, he 
reached at day-break the Arauca- 
niancamp. At the first alarm, Lau- 
taro, who had just retired from the 
fatigues of a night's watch, was in 
a moment at the head of his troops ; 
and at the same instant, was seen 
to drop, pierced to the heart by a 
Spanish dart. The Araucanians, 
disdaining to survive their idolized 
commander, spurned the offered 
mercy of the Spaniards; and after 
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a long and bloody resistance, the 
few that still remained, sated with 
slaughter and anxious to join the 
shade of their hero, threw them- 
selves on the spears of the admi- 
ring and reluctant enemy. 

Thus perished the gailant Lau- 
taro. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the merits of this young he- 
ro, than the extravagant exulta- 
tion of the Spaniards at his death, 
which they regarded as a full equi- 
valent for all their disasters. ‘The 
rejoicings on this occasion continu- 
ed three days throughout all Chili. 
Lautaro had only reached his 20th 
year. ‘* Like Marcellus of Rome, 
he was the sword of Araucania.— 
His powerful genius supplied the 
want of experience ; and during 
his short and brilliant career, suc- 
cess never forsook him. The beau- 
ty of his person was equal to the 
energy of his mind. His memory 
is still ‘fondly cherished by the 
Araucanians, who justly boast of 
him as the pride and glory of their 
country.” 


«¢ When fall the brave, their brilliant doom, 
Age after age, shall memory keep, 
And chase the darkness from the tomb.” 


LAUTARO. 


The present number of the Globe 
contains the speech delivered on 
the 17th March last, before the 
Shamrock Friendly Association, in 
this city. by Mr. Lemoine To the 
exclusion of other matter, the ora- 
tion is given entire. | feared the im- 
patience of my readers would ill 
bear the mortification of waiting a 
month afier reading a part, betore 
they could be gratified with the cons 
clusion. The entire is indeed so 
good, and the interest the perusal 
excites, is so continued and constani 
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that I sought in vain for a place to 
pause. It could not be wrong, as I 
thought to give the entire ; and fol- 
lowing the dictate of my own mind, 
I look for the approbation of my 
readers. Sincerely do | wish, that 
the sentiments entertained by Mr. 
Lemoine, toward the stranger and 
emigrant, may generally prevail 
among his countrymen, for Le- 
moine is an American. Ireland is 
perhaps the only foreign country 
in which the American stranger 
would be greeted with the hundred 
thousand welcomes. Mr. Lemoine, 
who I presume knows that country 
but by its history, and with this he 
seems intimate, was resolved not to 
incur the stigma of ingratitude.— 
On the annivefsary of the Irish fes- 
tival, he stood forward their histo- 
rian, he knew the history of their 
country, and he told it ; he teld the 
truth, to the Irishman, truth was 
the most acceptable panegyric.— 
The orator spoke of Ireland as if 
he were himself an Irishman, and 
with a sympathy which seemed to 
make him forget that he was not 
one, he put on the “ mantle of their 
sires” —with feelings, all Irish, he 
boasted of former splendour and 
continued virtue; feelingly, he de- 
plores that Ireland is, for the pre- 
sent, lost tothe world, ‘‘ the days 
of her splendour are gone ;’’ over 
the ruins of Tara’s walls he drops 
the tear of the philanthropist, and 
melts his audience, while, with the 
eloquence of the heart, he raises 
their hopes and his own, in antici- 
pating the happiness that must be 
produced, when the genius of Erin 
will be seen inscribing “‘ the name 
of Emwet, on the tomb of the mar- 
t 9 

This is but one of the many oc- 








casions on which Mr. Lemoine has 
posuere himself ; he isa young 
man ot great promise. The ‘*Phil- 
lips of America,” will doubtless 
prove an ornament to his profes- 
sion.—Ed. Globe. 





A few copies of Mr. Lemoine’s 
Oration, on a fine paper, and a new 
pica type, are for sale at the office 
of the Globe—price 25 cents. Or- 
ders for transmitting them by mail, 
will be attended to. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And for sale at the office of the 
Globe, 
A SERMON, 
On the Festival of St. Patrick, the 
Apostle of Ireland, delivered in the 


Roman Cathoiic Cathedral, of New-~- 


York, by the Kev. Wittram Tayv- 
Lor—price 25 cents. Orders for 
transmitting it by mail. will be at- 
tended to by the editor of theGlobe. 





*,* Post-masters are requested 
to forward orders for the Globe, or 
for either of the above publications. 
A commission will be allowed on 
remittances—-ten per cent. if on ac- 
count of the Globe, and twenty per 
cent. for the Oration or Sermon. 





A parish clerk, in a chapel of 
ease at Meltham, in Yorkshire, be- 
ing ordered to advertise a horse, 
described it ds follows :—Stolen or 
otherwise conveyed from Hallam, 
near Bedlam, a horse 15 hands 
high, four white feet and a black 
one. Godsave the king with a 
pack saddle on his back. 


DIED 
On Sotvaten, the 28th N ovember, at her 
daughter Collin’s Cottage, Herrowgate, 


(Eng.) Mrs. Arn Dawson, aged 161. 
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8 Bo 
THE PATRIARCH’S TRIAL. 


The aged patriarch, Abraham, pensive stood, 
And heav’n io silent adoration view’d ; 
When suddenly before his dazzled eyes, 
A radiant ferm descended from the skies. 
Majestic light its mystic limbs array’d, 
And beams of glory all around him play’d ; 
A silver cloud its face resplendent veil’d, 
And thus th’ adoring patriarch it hail’d : 
‘¢ Abraham, the mighty voice of God you hear ; 
(3 That voice which seldom greets a mortal’s ear ; 
. It comes thy faith, thy fortitude to prove, 
To weigh eternal with paternal love. 
Go, take thy son, who to thy heart’s endear’d, 
That son who has thy aged bosom cheer’d, 
Take him, and to Moriah haste thy way, 
And on its mount thy much lov’d tet slay.”’ 
The patriarch kneel’d with agony and dread, 
He bow'd in speechless woe his reverend head ; 
Then meekly clasp’d his pious hands and said, 
‘‘ Oh, God! thy mighty mandate be obey’d.” 
Full on his face the heavenly vision heam'd, 
While light ethereal in its path-way stream’d ; 
Then Abraham cried, “ thy will be done, O God! 
Though dire the blow, I'll kiss the fatal rod. 
Firm in my faith, will | perform the deed, MS 
But, O! in secret still my heart must bleed.’’ 
While thus he spake, his youthful son appear’d, \ 
And stopp’d, astonish’d at the words he heard. 
Abraham beheld the graceful youth advance, 
With all the father beaming in his glance ; 
He wept, and sunk upon his Isaac’s neck, 
And gemm’d the curls which did his brow bedeck. 
On his fair cheek his lips paternal press’d, 
And clasp’d him fondly to his throbbing breast. 
‘* Why, oh! my sire,” he cried, ‘ this sad embrace, 
And why the tears which dim thy rev’rend face ?” 
4 ** My son,” he said, thou darling of my age, 
4 Prop of declining life’s last trembling stage, 
: Follow my footsteps to Moriah’s mount, 
And there you'll learn my sorrow’s briny fount. 
He tvok the scatt’ring fuc! from the ground, 
And on his Isaac’s bendine shoulders bound. 
To mount Moriah, by the seraph taught, 
The third day’s sun their weary footsteps brought. 
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Where grace sustaining Abraham besought, 

Then kindled bright the sacrificialfire, _ 

Whose flames to heav’ns resplendent arch aspire. 
‘* But where,” said Isaac to his kneeling sire, 

** Where is the off ring for this kindling fire ?”’ 

‘« Oh, unsuspecting youth,” the father cried, 

‘* God for himself an off’ring will provide.” 

Then paus’d and said, with trembling voice, and low, 
‘* Sink not my son beneath the hand of woe ; 

For thee, my child, the altar I prepare, 

Thou art the victim to be offer’d there.” 

Pale and aghast the youthful victim stood, 

Back to his heart return’d the ebbing blood. 

He bow'd his trembling face upon his hands, 

And seem’d to say, | yield to thy commands. 

But faith soon triumph’d o‘er this moment’s dread, 
And spread its heav’nly pinions o’er his head ; 
Beam’'d on the tear that glitter’d in his eyes, 

And turn’d their kindling radiance on the skies. 


'* Father,” he cried, “ prepare the glitt’ring knife, 


I'll bless the hand that takes my forfeit life.”’ 

He ceas’d: the patriarch kiss'd his glowing face, 
And gave to nature one fond, last embrace ; 

Then with firm hand prepar’d to strike the blow, 

His white locks streaming like the wintry snow ; 
When through the azure vault of heay’n descending, 
To brilliant skies still brighter brilliance lending, 

A form resplendent lighted at his feet, 

And these the words the pious man that greet: 

* Abra’m !” thus saith the mighty voice of God— 

“« Thy faith is prov’d, but spare the victim’s blood.” 
The vision ceas'd, and vanish’d from his sight, 
Reflecting in ot a stream of light. 

Abraham beheld it with a bending knee, 

And blést the God of mercy’s great decree. 

A plaintive bleating met his list’ning ear, 
Proceeding from a clust’ring thicket near. 

He turn’d around ; a lamb all spotless stood, 

Caught by its fleecy pipen. in the wood. 

He laid the gentle off’ring on the shrine, 

A grateful tribute to the pow’r divine. 
Its incense rose .on rap 9h bal airy wings, 

To waft its fragrance to the King of kings, 

The rainbow’s lucid arch more beauteous seems 
For those dark clouds on which its glory beams. 
Thus mercy cast its placid influence mild, 

And through the gloom of sorrow sweetly smil’d. 
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